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EDITORIAL 


ANY of our readers will have welcomed the letter of our Chairman 
of Committee, Dr. F. S. Boas, in The Times of October 14, in which 
he announced the intention of the Association to carry on its activities. 
‘The Executive Committee of the Association’, he writes, ‘feel that at 
the present time there is special need for its work. They have therefore 
decided to hold an afternoon meeting! at an early date, and to proceed 
with the Association's publications.’ The full continuation of this policy 
must, of course, depend on the development of future events. In these 
hazardous times, however, it seems more than ever desirable to maintain 
as far as possible the activities of an association that has a care for the 
language and literature most widely known among men. 
To distract the mind from the stress of the present times through 
these interests is to help it to ‘arrive at steady fortitude’. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


TYLE reflects not only the man but the moment. Even the romantic 
idealism in which the War of 1914 started found the strain of Shake- 
speare’s Henry V before Agincourt, or even of Nelson’s Trafalgar signal, 
too lofty. Hence the message to the tanks before Cambrai: ‘England 
expects that every tank this day will do its damnedest.’ To express the 
idealistic determination of the country to see the present war through to 
victory with a sincerity which does not evade the prevailing gloom en- 
gendered by black-outs, actual and symbolic, language must be stripped 


1 At this meeting, held on Nov. 18 at the Alliance Hall, Westminster, Jan Struther delighted 
a large audience with an account of the genesis of Mrs. Miniver. We print what she said in 
this issue. 
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346 NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

to a starker standard than ever before. Could the spirit of the present 
be more exactly expressed than in two lines occurring in ‘So the Long 
Night ... ’, by Mr. Hilton Brown, in Punch of October 11. 


‘Well, war is war, and this one’s for the winning, 
And we shall win the blasted thing anon... .’ 


This does not compete verbally with the high rhetoric or the grand style 
of Nelson or of King Harry, but there is no falling off in the certitude 
it expresses of the soul of England in the justice of its cause and the 
prospect of its prevailing. 

* * % * 


HE war is making many notable additions to the English language. 

Children who leave their billets are informed officially that they are 
not ‘rebilletable’: an Oxford don complains that he has been visited by a 
‘formidable evacuatrix’: a noted publisher announces that his firm propose 
to carry on in their London premises until they are taxed, insured, 
bombed, or ‘A.R.P’d’ out of existence: and ladies’ dress-shops ambiguously 
advertise ‘siren-suits’ for the Air Raid Shelter. It is for the Association to 
make up its mind whether or not to accept these gifts to our vocabulary. 


F all the participants in the Government’s evacuation scheme none 

is liable to have a more onerous time than the small householder on 
whom the larger and hungrier species of schoolboy is billeted. A com- 
plaint from one such householder was received, in straggling handwriting 
on a twisted slip of paper, as follows: ‘Have tried. Over seventy. Three 
fat boys. O my goodness!’ Neither Tacitus nor your modern surrealist 
could have got to the heart of the matter more surely. 


* * * 


HE Journal of Education during the summer expressed such vigorous 

scorn of those who in spite of the Spens Report defend the retention 
of prescribed English books in the School Certificate Examination, that 
the following letter was written to the Journal and appeared in its August 
number: 


‘In “‘Notes and Comments” of your June number “whole-hearted agreement” 
is expressed with the statement in the Spens Report that “prescribed books do 
more to injure the growth of a budding sentiment for literature than to encourage 
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it’, and in “Notes and Comments” of your July issue this negative policy is again 
supported. It would be interesting if the writer would tell us, as all critics of the 
prescribed book system have so far failed to tell us, what, when it comes to the 
School Certificate examinations, he recommends as an alternative.’ 


A pleasant article on the general problem of English teaching appears 
in the Journal for September, but does not reveal the Journal’s alternative 
to set books. One is not surprised, for who can? G. B. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MRS. MINIVER: 
By JAN STRUTHER 


OU see before you, Ladies and Gentlemen, a haunted woman. 
And if my husband and children were here to-day as well, instead 
of being in the country, you would see before you a haunted family. 

Now most families, if they are haunted at all, are haunted by the people 
who used to live in their house in the past. And I’ve always thought that 
one could write rather a good ghost story about a young married couple 
in a brand-new house which was haunted by the people who were going 
to live there in the future. But we, as a family, are haunted by somebody 
—or rather, by five people—who have never lived in our house at all. 
Or in any other house, for that matter. And the trouble is that you can’t 
get rid of that kind of ghost by any of the usual methods. Not even a 
bishop—and I’m afraid, with all respect to the President of this Associa- 
tion, not even an archbishop—can exorcise the spirit of somebody who 
has never existed. For I should like to take this opportunity of stating in 
public what I have so often explained in private, which is that the Miniver 
family pogs not Exist. I am nor Mrs. Miniver; my husband is Nor 
Clem; our three children are not Toby, Judy, and Vin. It is quite 
extraordinary how difficult it is to make people understand this. I suppose 
it’s the penalty one has to pay for writing in a paper with such a reputa- 
tion for truthfulness as The Times. 

The way the whole thing started was this. About two years ago I had 
a letter from Mr. Peter Fleming, who had recently _— the staff of 
The Times. It ran as follows: 

‘Dear Jan, 

You have probably noticed that most of the articles we publish on the Court 
Page are about Puffins. This seems to me rather a Bad Thing. Will you come 
and see me about it on Monday?” 

? Told to the English Association at a Meeting on November 18, 1939. 
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So of course I went—though I didn’t quite see what he expected me to 
do about the Court Page, except perhaps to contribute an occasional 
article to it. At first I thought that as he knew that I knew nothing 
whatever about puffins, he thought I could be counted on not to write 
about them. But then I remembered that he had been Literary Editor 
of The Spectator, so that he must know perfectly well that that argument 
wouldn’t wash. No self-respecting writer of light middles is going to be 
put off by a little thing like not knowing about puffins. In fact, it is the 
proud boast of most of us that if you will give us a quiet half-hour with 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica we can turn out a light middle about the 
Differential Calculus. So I realized that Mr. Fleming must have some 
other plan up his sleeve. When I went to see him he said with his usual 
directness: ‘We want somebody to invent a woman and write an article 
about her every few weeks. Will you take it on?’ 

Being a Lowland Scot, I said cautiously: ‘What sort of woman?’ He 
said: ‘Oh, I don’t know—just an ordinary sort of woman, who leads an 
ordinary sort of life. Rather like yourself,’ he added, with a courtly air, 
as though he was paying me the greatest compliment in the world. 
Perhaps he was—one never knows. So I said: ‘All right, I'll try anything 
once. Or even twice.’ 

Mr. Fleming said: ‘Right. Now the first thing you’ ve got to do is to think 
of a good name for her. You want something that’s long enough to sound 
nice, and short enough not to be a nuisance in narrow-column headings; 
and if possible it ought to begin with “M’’, for the sake of alliteration. 
And, of course, it would be better not to have a real surname, otherwise we 
might go letting ourselves in for libel actions. You know what people are.’ 

Well, this seemed to me rather a knotty little problem, so I said I’d 
go for a walk and think it over. I walked across Blackfriars Bridge, and 
all along the waterfront on the other side of the River, and then back 
across Southwark Bridge; but the more I worried about the. problem 
the knottier it became. Every word I thought of beginning with ‘M’ 
was either too long or too short; or else it was a real name; or else it 
didn’t sound like a name at all. However, as I walked back along Upper 
Thames Street, I saw a man carrying a big bundle of skins out of one of 
the furriers’ warehouses. I wondered what kind of skins they were and 
what country they came from. And then I began trying to see how many 
different furs I could remember, including the heraldic ones. And all of 
a sudden I had an idea. I went straight back to Printing House Square 
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and said to Mr. Fleming: ‘Look here, what about calling her “Mrs. 
Miniver”?’ He chewed the stem of his pipe sardonically and said: “That’s 
not half bad.’ Knowing Mr. Fleming’s genius for understatement, I took 
this to mean that he approved. So that was how the fun began. 

At least I thought it was fun at first. I’m not going to pretend that I 
enjoy writing. I don’t. And what’s more, I don’t believe many other 
writers do either. Most of the time it’s like riding a bicycle up a very 
steep hill. Sometimes it’s so steep that you have to get off and push. 
. And it’s only very, very occasionally, for a few minutes at a time, that 
you find yourself free-wheeling, and can feel the wind rushing past your 
ears. No, what most of us enjoy is having written, which is quite a different 
thing—only unfortunately you can’t have one without the other. Any- 
way, in the case of this particular book one had the additional enjoyment, 
after each instalment appeared, of getting letters from readers saying what 
they thought about it. Most of the letters were extraordinarily kind— 
some quite overwhelmingly so. A few were disapproving, mostly on the 
grounds that this was not the sort of thing one expected to find in The 
Times. Feeling rather dashed, I showed these complaints to Mr. Fleming. 
He said nothing at all, but simply led me over to an enormous file con- 
taining all the letters of protest they had had from outraged readers when 
The Times first started to publish a Crossword Puzzle. After that I 
cheered up. When you come to think of it, I said to myself, there are 
plenty of features in The Times which J don’t read, such as the racing 
results and the bridge articles and the chess articles and the financial 
articles—and for that matter the articles about puffins: but as I know 
that hundreds of other people do enjoy them I don’t grudge the space 
they occupy. I just move on to something else. 

However, as time went on I began to notice that the tone of this 
correspondence had changed. At the beginning, people said things like: 
‘Dear Madam, I simply love your Miniver articles—do go on with them’, 
or else, ‘Dear Madam, I simply loathe your Miniver articles—do stop.’ 
(Sometimes, oddly enough, they addressed me as ‘Dear Sir’: and a friend 
of mine told me that one wet afternoon in Woking Golf Club he over- 
heard two storm-bound Colonels having an argument. One of them said: 
‘I say, do you know who writes those Miniver articles in The Times?’ 
And the other replied: ‘I’ve never been able to find out: but one thing’s 
quite certain, and that is that they couldn’t possibly be written by 
anybody but a man.’) 
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Well, as I say, I noticed after a time that people weren’t saying ‘Dear 
Sir’ or ‘Dear Madam’ any more: they were simply saying ‘Dear Mrs. 
Miniver’, and writing to her exactly as though they thought she was a 
real person. In a way, of course, this was gratifying; but it was also a 
little alarming, because I began to feel that perhaps I myself didn’t exist 
any more. In fact, I felt rather like a ventriloquist whose doll has suddenly 
struck up a direct conversation with the audience. 

To quote only one instance out of many, I once described how she went 
and found a new charwoman in a certain block of dwellings in Chelsea, 
which abounded with efficient charwomen. The day after it appeared I 
got a letter in an unknown handwriting, saying, ‘Dear Mrs. Miniver, Do 
be an angel and let me know exactly which block of dwellings it was. I 
have been looking for a char for weeks and am quite distracted. Forgive 
my bothering you, but I know what a good housekeeper you are.’ The 
last sentence made me feel pretty guilty, because I know only too well 
that I myself am not what’s called a good housekeeper. Probably that’s 
just why Mrs. Miniver is. 

But it wasn’t only unknown readers who got into the habit of confusing 
me and my family with Mrs. Miniver and hers. Even my own friends 
started doing it. Once I made her and Clem go to Cornwall for Easter. 
A great friend of mine rang me up the following week and said: ‘Oh, 
you’re back, are you? Cornwall must have been heavenly: I wish I’d 
been there.’ ‘So do I,’ I said. And once, after I’d tried to get a bit of 
my own back by sending Mrs. Miniver off for a very upleasant visit to 
her dentist, I got a letter from a kind-hearted aunt saying: ‘Darling, I’m 
so sorry you’ve been having such a nasty time with your teeth.’ 

As for my husband and children, I should like to pay a public tribute 
to the good humour and fortitude with which they have behaved over 
the whole thing. In fact, they have been much more patient than I have. 
When people say to me: ‘Oh, so you’re Mrs. Miniver!’ I always draw 
myself up to my full height and say: ‘No—I write Mrs. Miniver.’ But 
lately I’ve begun to wonder rather bitterly whether it wouldn’t be truer 
to say: ‘Mrs. Miniver writes me.’ Because the really sinister part of this 
Ghost Story is that every now and then some quite imaginary incident in 
the lives of this imaginary family comes true afterwards in our own lives. 
The most startling example of this was once when we were just going 
away for the Christmas holidays. The house was all in a mess, and 
Nannie was up to her eyes in packing, and I was very busy trying to 
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finish an article about the Miniver children sitting on their parents’ bed 
on Christmas morning, undoing their stockings. I had just written the 
following paragraph: 

The room was laced with an invisible network of affectionate understanding. 
This was one of the moments, thought Mrs. Miniver, which paid off at a single 
stroke all the accumulations on the debit side of parenthood: the morning sickness 
and the quite astonishing pain; the pram in the passage, the cold mulish glint in 
the cook’s eye; the holiday nurse who had been in the best families; the pungent 
_ white mice, the shrivelled caterpillars; the plasticine on the door-handles, the 
face-flannels in the bathroom, the nameless horrors down the crevices of arm- 
chairs; the alarms and emergencies, the swallowed button, the inexplicable ear- 
ache, the ominous rash appearing on the eve of a journey; the school bills and the 
dentist’s bills; the shortened step, the tempered pace, the emotional compromises, 
the divided loyalties, the adventures continually forsworn. 


And at that moment, while the ink was still wet on the last few lines, 
the door opened and my eldest son came in saying: ‘Mummy, my chest 
is all covered with spots. .. .”, Now you must admit that this kind of thing 
is extremely unnerving. I don’t quite know whether it’s a case for Signor 
Pirandello or for Mr. J. W. Dunne: but anyway, ever since then I’ve 
been much more careful what I wrote. It isn’t safe to play tricks with 
this sort of ghost. In fact, I don’t see how on earth I am ever going to 
get rid of her. There have been moments. when I’ve found myself ex- 
claiming: ‘Oh Lord, I think I shall push this woman in front of a bus!’ 
But then I’ve realized that I daren’t do any such thing: it might turn out 
to be as much as my own life was worth. Perhaps one day, in desperation, 
I shall hire somebody else to do her in: possibly one of those irate people 
who have written to the Editor saying that they would like to see her 
under a bomb. The trouble is that one can’t very well engage a parson 
for a dirty job like that; and it’s a curious fact that nearly all Mrs. 
Miniver’s most bloodthirsty anti-fans, as well as several of her most 
enthusiastic fans, are clergymen. I am sure that this is what’s called 
very significant: but I’ve never been able to decide whether it’s a proof 
of inconsistency in Mrs. Miniver or of schism in the Church. 

But apparently the Church is not the only profession which suffers from 
internal dissension on the subject of Mrs. Miniver. Now that the articles 
have been published in book form, it appears that the literary critics are 
equally at loggerheads. As usual, the unfavourable reviews have been 
much the most entertaining, and I must say I have seldom read two 
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better-written pieces of invective than Mr. E. M. Forster’s in The New 
Statesman of November 4, and Miss Rosamund Lehmann’s, the following 
week, in The Spectator. Miss Lehmann’s is a straightforward criticism and 
therefore requires no answer—dusty or otherwise. She detests Mrs. 
Miniver, and says so with great wit and ‘not altogether without relish’, 
as Mr. Winston Churchill said about chasing U-boats. No, all I should 
like to say to Miss Lehmann is that I have enjoyed most of her books a 
great deal and that I am glad to have given her a little pleasure in return. 
For I know from experience that few things in the world are more fun 
than sitting down and writing a really slashing book-notice. 

Mr. E. M. Forster, however—a writer for whose work I have always 
had the greatest respect and the deepest affection—is quite another 
matter. Of course I know that if one is a perfect lady one doesn’t reply 
to one’s reviewers. But as Mr. Forster has categorically stated that I am 
only out of the top drawer but one, I feel that I might as well take 
advantage of it. Mr. Forster doesn’t actually make this remark about 
me: in fact, throughout the whole of his brilliantly written article he 
doesn’t once mention the author of the book. He refers to Mrs. Miniver’s 
visit to the Highland Games, and in the next sentence he discusses the 
way she writes and the way she places her words: in fact, he has evidently 
fallen into the usual error of thinking that Jan Struther and Mrs. Miniver 
are the same person. And that is exactly why I feel justified in replying 
to him: because the second half of his article is not a review at all, but 
a tirade about class distinctions, based upon a complete misreading of 
Mrs. Miniver’s point of view in these matters; and therefore, by implica- 
tion, of my own. 

Whether Mrs. Miniver is out of the top drawer or not seems to me as 
colossally unimportant as whether I am, or whether Mr. Forster is. What 
is important is whether one minds which drawer one comes out of, or which 
drawer other people come out of. I can assure Mr. Forster that I don’t 
give a tinker’s curse: and neither—so far as I am qualified to speak for 
her—does Mrs. Miniver. Therefore I should like to dissociate both her 
and myself from the opinions which Mr. Forster, by using the pronoun 
‘we’, so adroitly puts into our mouths. For instance, he says that although 
‘we’—that is he, and I, and Mrs. M.., and all the other people out of the 
top drawer but one—that although ‘we’ may have to live in semi- 
detached villas, ‘our minds still hanker after the feudal stronghold which 
we condemned as uninhabitable.’ Well, Mr. Forster’s mind may hanker: 
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mine most certainly doesn’t: nor—so far as I am able to judge—does 
Mrs. Miniver’s. Another thing which Mr. Forster declares is that 
although servants are becoming unobtainable, ‘we still say “How like a 
servant!” when we want to feel superior and safe’. Now I don’t deny 
that I have heard that sort of remark made—though just as often by the 
top drawer as by the top drawer but one. But I myself would never 
dream of making it; nor—I think I am in a position to state—would 
Mrs, Miniver. And if Mr. Forster himself has ever made it, then all I can 
_ say is that he is not the man I took him for, and all his books must have 
been written by Francis Bacon. 

But the great point is that not minding about social differences is by no 
means the same thing as not noticing them. Of course I notice them: they 
are one of the most fascinating studies in the world, just because they are 
so ridiculous. In one article I described a lunch-party at which a woman 
who lived in Gloucestershire high-hatted Mrs. Miniver because she lived 
in Kent, but was herself high-hatted by a woman who lived in Norfolk. 
This incident—or rather the fact that I thought it worth recording— 
seems to have roused Mr. Forster to particular fury. He mentions it 
twice, and implies from it that I, or that Mrs. Miniver—well, anyway, 
that the Struther—Miniver axis—is a howling snob. 

I don’t agree with him at all. It seems to me that he is confusing class- 
consciousness with class-hostility. This is a mistake which is only too 
often made: but I am amazed to see it made by such a perspicacious 
writer as Mr. Forster. Class-consciousness is not in itself a bad thing, any 
more than any other form of consciousness is a bad thing. On the whole, 
there is far too little consciousness about in the world, of every kind. No, 
what matters is what use people make afterwards of the impressions which 
their senses have collected, and whether they manage to arrange them in the 
right order of importance. There is no harm whatever in being observant 
about the shape of people’s noses or the colour of their hair: but nobody 
in their right mind would let these details influence the choosing of their 
friends—except, perhaps, in Nazi Germany. There is no harm whatever 
in noticing that one class pours out the tea first and puts the milk in 
second, while another class makes a point of doing the exact opposite. 
The harm only begins when one member of the former class says to 
another : ‘What sort of gairl is it that Maud’s boy’s goin’ to marry?’ and 
the second one replies: ‘My dear, quite impossible—she puts the milk 
in first.’ And, in any case, the worst snobs of all are not the ones who 
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comment on social differences. That at least argues that they take for 
granted some basis of similarity between one class and another. The really 
pernicious snobs are the ones who take the differences for granted and 
comment on the similarities: the ones who say: ‘I had a long talk with 
the garden-boy to-day, and d’you know, he was really quite human. .. .’ 
I should have thought I had made it perfectly clear—and indeed I know 
that to hundreds of people I did make it clear—that this was just the 
kind of thing that the Struther—Miniver axis was out to debunk. 
Finally, in his last paragraph, Mr. Forster declares that books describing 
the English national character are waste of time anyway, because national 
characteristics are not likely to be of much importance in the future. 


Just as Gloucestershire and Kent have become alike [he says], so will England, 
Germany, Russia, and Japan become alike. Internationalism, avowed or un- 
avowed, is a cert. Bloodstained or peaceful, it is coming. As it looms on the 
Eastern horizon, the little differences of the past lose their colour, and the care- 
fully explored English temperament seems in particular scarcely worth the bother 
that has been taken over interpreting it. 


Now there are three things to be said in reply to this. One is that if all 
authors in the past had gone on that principle a great many books that 
we are very fond of would never have been written at all. Secondly, if 
Mr. Forster’s prophecies are correct, it is the best justification one could 
possibly have for writing a book like this. If things are going to disappear, 
it is doubly important to write about them. And thirdly, I don’t think 
Mr. Forster’s prophecies are correct. I agree with him that ‘interna- 
tionalism is a cert.,’ and the sooner it comes the better I shall be pleased. 
I thought I had implied this in every line of the article I wrote, just before . 
war broke out, about Mrs. Miniver coming back from abroad. This 
only proves once again that the most difficult thing for any writer to 
judge is how far to drive home his point. With some readers a pinprick 
is enough: with others, apparently, you have to shove it in up to 
the hilt. 

But the form of internationalism which I believe, and hope, is on the 
way is evidently not the same as Mr. Forster’s. The kind of super-world- 
state which he seems to envisage certainly would, in the long run, blot 
out national characteristics. But Federal Union—which to my mind is 
the only possible hope for an otherwise doomed world—would no more 
make us all alike than many centuries of peaceful union have made 
England and Scotland alike, or England and Wales: or for that matter, 
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Gloucestershire and Kent. Federal Union will merely prevent us re- 
ducing each other, every few years, from the infinite and lovely diversity of 
human beings to the grim uniformity of skeletons. In important matters, 
which affect the common welfare of the whole world, let us by all means 
try to think alike and abide by the same laws: and let us have the sense 
to do it soon, before it is too late. But in unimportant matters—in the 
small, local, intimate things which make up the fabric of our everyday 
lives—let us, for goodness sake, retain the right to be different. Let every 
nation (and for that matter every class) be free to observe its own customs, 
and wear its own clothes, and laugh at its own jokes, and pour its tea out 
whichever way up it pleases. 

Well, that is all I have to say: and I hope you will believe me when 
I assure you that I have told you the truth, the whole truth, and—well, 
practically nothing but the truth—about Mrs. Miniver. 


‘VEX NOT HIS GHOST’ 
By W. A. RATHKEY 


SAW King Lear in the Kilburn High Road for months before I could | 


summon up the courage to address him. 

Despite his abject rags and his peddling of matches, he was still so 
much the king. He stood six foot six in his worn-out.shoes, and had a 
great white beard beneath his thick, troubled lips. He strode tremblingly 
but with infinite majesty to his throne, a stool that some kind woman 
regularly brought out to him. Once set squarely on this, he would stare 
in judgement of the world. Although he moved along with the help of 
a thick ash walking-stick, I did not realize his blindness, so sure was 
his progress, so keen his sightless, age-bleached eyes. He was eighty if a 
day, and often looked dying on his long legs. ; 

My custom was to put a copper or so in his tin mug and, moving along 
a few yards, turn round to watch his grey eyes and majestic sorrow. It 
was the mystery of his decline from some former greatness, whether as 
an actor or no I cannot say, that fascinated me. I longed to know his 
story, and determined to accost him. 

Now all that sounds very fanciful and you are doubtless wondering what 
the catch is going to be. I wish I knew myself, but I don’t to this day. 

One Saturday morning I did my wife’s shopping in a suppressed state 
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of excitement. I abstractedly asked my grocer, I remember, for a yard 
of white buckram. 

Laden with my two heavy bags, I twice passed Lear (as I call him 
with unconscious truth) before I could make up my mind to accost him. 
Seated on his high stool, he made no effort to collect money or peddle his 
matches, but stared at Woolworth’s with his unbelievably sightless eyes. 

Fishing out some coppers, I dropped them more ostentatiously than 
usual in his tin mug. ‘Nice morning,’ I said cheerfully. 

Without the slightest hesitation the old chap boomed back at me: 


*“Peace Kent, come not between the dragon and his wrath.”’’ 


His voice was like thunder, a rich bass rumble of wrath. 

So it was Lear! Trembling with inner excitement, I searched my 
mind desperately for something else to say. I am very well versed in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Indeed, it was my passion for King Lear that 
made this kingly beggar so fascinating. But despite this, it did not occur 
to me then to continue the dialogue. 

Instead I think I said: “The sun is nice and warm, isn’t it?’ 

*“QOut of my sight!” ’ he shouted, banging his stick furiously on the 
pavement. 

Fortunately, Kilburn people are far too preoccupied with their shop- 
ping (particularly on a Saturday morning) to notice old gentlemen 
talking to angry beggars. And it usually needs a fire or a street accident 
to take London people from their business. But I noticed that a policeman 
was observing me with cold, official eyes, and when I returned home my — 
appetite was merely whetted. 

I decided to say nothing of all this to Diana, my wife. To tell you the 
truth, I very soon began to doubt my own senses, and thought it advisable 
to let the matter drop. But it simply would not rest there. I felt over- 
whelmingly attracted to the old man and, on the easy pretext, of having 
forgotten something, I returned to the busy High Road. Before leaving my 
house, however, I went up to my study and took out an ordnance map. 

I wanted to try a bold experiment, to make a test that would prove 
conclusively whether I was suffering from hallucinations. To my im- 
mense chagrin, old Lear had departed, and I could scarcely contain 
myself over the week-end. Diana evidently saw I was in one of my 
‘fathoms deep’ moods, as she calls them, and I gladly relinquished 
attempts at work when she suggested a day at Richmond. But even 
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here, Lear’s gigantic mane of grey, shaggy hair, his noble grief and blind 
open eyes, haunted me. I could see that loose, tattered overcoat of his 
flapping behind him, and I could hear the slow tap of his stick. 

Even in those two days it became an obsession that was almost frighten- 
ing. If it went on much longer I determined to see either my own excel- 
lent doctor or pay a visit to Professor Handel, my psycho-analyst friend 
who has been exiled from Vienna. 

At last Monday morning came. Shortly after eleven I proceeded once 


_ more to the High Road, armed, of course, with my ordnance map. It 


grieved me deeply to tell Diana that I wished to be alone this morning, 
for Monday morning is always an occasion for coffee and a walk round 
Hyde Park. But I wanted to make certain of my own reason before 
letting even her in on the secret. 

I found him there, sitting in precisely the same position, looking even 
more regal with the sunlight gleaming into his eyes. 

Looking around somewhat fearfully for policemen, I tremblingly opened 
out the ordnance map and laid it on his wide-spread knees. To those 
who know King Lear, this action will have special significance. 

I could see the great bones sticking out of his threadbare trousers. For a 
dreadful moment or so I thought my experiment would fail, that I was, 
indeed, on the verge of a mental collapse. I am not a twentieth-century 
man, and the stress of life, the unending Weltschmerz of a would-be 
cynical world, causes me considerable distress and pain. 

The agony of those weary, stumbling seconds before the old beggar 
answered is indescribable. I watched him lay his gnarled hands on the 
map, and saw his face slowly become stern and masterful. Even more 
deliberately one of his fingers, twisted with rheumatism and age, uncoiled 
itself free from its fellows. But the old man was so halting, and I looked 
around me anxiously, fearful of attracting attention to myself. I wondered 
impatiently whether to prompt him, but fortunately I managed to contain 
myself. 

Once more King Lear spoke from his lips, deliberately, with voice like 
an organ: 

* “Know that we have divided 
In three our kingdom: and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age...” ’” 


How well I knew the stately decree. Godfrey Tearle, William Devlin, 
John Gielgud, and actors long since dust had uttered those self-same words. 
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I was right, then. It was King Lear, Shakespeare’s Lear returned from 
the grave. With painful cunning I still concealed everything from Diana 
- and my closest friends. I decided now on a course of action that would, 
I fervently hoped, lead to incontestable proof of my discovery. I began 
to imagine the sensation that I, James Turner, a retired professor of 
English, would create. Photographs of myself, taken with Lear and the 
ordnance map; leading articles on the greatest miracle since the resur- 
rection; a film with Lear, directed by me, acting in his own life-story. 
It even occurred to me that the most suitable Cordelia would be Elisabeth 
Bergner. 

All my leisure hours were now occupied with drafting out my speech 
to the Shakespeare League, of which I am a vice-president. I decided 
to take the beggar monarch along with me to the next meeting, and to 
let him talk their incredulity away. 

Every day, with the exception of Sundays, I spoke to Lear, and always 
he answered, angrily bawling back Lear’s cynical, trenchant gibes. 
Never anything else. 

It did not occur to me at first that the old chap might well be a desti- 
tute actor, but when that possibility did dawn on me my enthusiasm was 
considerably damped. I realized that my so-called discovery would be 
laughed at, or at best merely passed off with a congratulatory word or 
two from my Shakespearian fellows. Unless, as I now planned, I could 
get one of the West End Shakespearian actors or the Old Vic. people to 
put him on. 

My wife was very much relieved when I at last divulged to her the 
whole fantastic story. 

‘I’m so glad it’s nothing worse than that, James dear,’ she said, kissing 
me. ‘I began to think that you were overworking yourself again.’ 

‘But in the Kilburn High Road,’ I repeated. ‘And so perfect, Diana. 
Even now I cannot credit it, dear. I don’t believe that man has ever 
trodden a stage. I don’t believe it.’ 

On the following morning, still obsessed, but much saner for having 
shared my secret with some one, I deposited my usual coppers in Lear’s 
tin mug. They seemed now like the coins that set automatic machines 
in motion. I said to him: 

‘Pardon me, but have you ever acted?’ 


‘Rumble thy bellyful!’’’ he shouted at me. ‘“‘Spit, fire! Spout, 
rain!”’’ 
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Shortly after this I took my daughter along, determined on yet another 
test. Evelyn is twenty, tall like her mother, and with a lot of her mother’s 
warmth. Her voice, too, is just as soothing and quiet as Diana’s. 

I explained to Evelyn precisely what I wanted done. ‘Say nothing at 
all, but merely stroke his head. Very gently, mind, Evelyn,’ I insisted. 
_ ‘No, no,’ I exclaimed a moment later. Reaching for a copy of King Lear, 
I turned towards the end of the play and decided on a new line of ap- 
proach. 

‘Say: “How does my royal lord? How fares your majesty?” ’ 

After some little coaxing my daughter got this line correctly, and we 
proceeded. For a moment or so Evelyn was nervous and tongue-tied. 
She tried to withdraw, but somehow the old beggar’s pitifully lined face 
constrained her to stay. 

I swear that my daughter forgot to act, that she stroked his old, dirty 
head out of natural sympathy, and as Cordelia might have done. 

‘ “Flow does my royal lord?’’’ Evelyn said softly. ‘ “How fares your 
maj esty?” > 

Lear’s sightless eyes lifted towards her, and they were suddenly filled 
with tears. From far away the old beggar moaned: 


***You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave: 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire...” 


‘Come away, Evelyn,’ I cried, clutching my daughter’s arm. ‘I’m 
going to find out his circumstances at once,’ I explained excitedly. ‘Go 
on home, my dear, and tell mother that I may be out quite late. Tell 
her not to worry.’ 

I walked a little of the way back with my daughter and returned to 
Lear by a different route. I stayed as near to the old man as I dared. 

For two hours I hung about before he rose to go. Not to attract 
attention to myself, I: mingled with the constantly changing crowd as 
much as possible, always keeping a watch on King Lear. 

I followed him down the High Road towards Maida Vale. It was 
difficult to crawl behind him so as not to be conspicuous, and frequently 
I stared in dull windows for three or four minutes in order that the old 
chap could keep his snail-like lead. 

His way was past my house in Clarence Crescent, Maida Vale, 
right along the dreary Houghton Road, and through Spenser Terrace. 
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I marvelled that such an old man could journey so far every day. At 
last he turned into a side-street off Castellain Road,.a sordid little cul- 
de-sac known as Love Lane. 

Continually tapping his stick along the stable doors and gardenless 
houses, Lear eventually stopped before a decrepit two-storied house. The 
door was wide open, with that care-free attitude so common to the poor. 
Waiting till he had painfully shuffled to the top of the creaky, carpetless 
stairs, I carefully crept up behind him. 

As far as I can remember now, this is the conversation that ensued 
from behind the closed door: 

‘How much you got, King Lear?’ This came from a tart voice, be- 
longing, I judged, to a woman of fifty. 

‘Hand it over, Pop!’ shrieked another female. ‘Come on, give it here!’ 

I tried to adjust my rather weak eyes to the keyhole, fearfully watching 
the stairs. There was little enough to be seen in that dark, odoriferous 
room, but I caught a glimpse of the old man sitting listlessly in an upright 
arm-chair. What amazed me was the kingly outbursts of the old fellow, 
whenever the two sluts snarled at him. Line after line of King Lear 
flamed from his mouth, and once he cried out piercingly: 


‘ “Oh, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven!” ’ 


Had it not been so tragic and sordid, I could have smiled to think of this 
dirty old beggar able only to use Shakespeare’s exquisite language. And 
that from one play alone! Never once, during my three months’ acquain- 
tance with him, did the old man say anything outside King Lear. Had 
he been an actor, made dotty by decline and penury, surely Hamlet’s 
ravings against the world would have poured as well from his 
drooling mouth? My Uncle Jackson, who had an ear for Shakespeare 
when in his cups, drew freely from Hamlet’s satisfying sneers at life, and 
Macbeth’s bear-like growling also afforded him much comfort. 

But I began to see the parallel quite plainly, listening to the blood- 
curdling hullabaloo behind that door. If those screaming, foul-mouthed 
harridans were the old beggar’s daughters, they had nothing to learn 
from Regan and Goneril—nothing, that is, but blank verse. 

Seeing signs of a movement towards the door, I ran downstairs as 
softly and swiftly as I could and hid behind the front door. I guessed 
rightly that it was never shut, unless last thing at night. I was just in 
time to pull the door towards me, like a huge shield, when I heard the 
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two women come grumbling and clumping down the stairs and walk into 
Love Lane. 

‘Only ninepence all day, the... .’ 

‘Shame, ain’t it? King Lear!’ 

I judged they would be away for at least half an hour, as they were 
likely going to the local public house. So I returned upstairs again and 
knocked on the door. 

The old chap evidently thought it to be one of the women returning, 
. for he bawled out: 


‘ “Blasts and fogs upon you!” ’ 


I opened the door, nevertheless, for there was nothing to fear from his 
terrible feebleness of body. 

He was propped up in the same tall arm-chair. His two old hands, 
supporting the nodding head, were clasped over his ash stick. His long 
hair, matted with dirt, hung round his ears and neck, and I thought of 
the old men who tottered out of the Bastille. 

I had to work quickly and play-acted instinctively, risking the fact that 
I was not quoting from King Lear itself. Bending over his head I whis- 
pered: 

‘Cordelia waits you, good my liege.’ 

Without a word, slowly but with a purpose pitiful to behold, he took 
my proffered arm and I led him down the stairs. 

Fortunately for me there was a taxi rank in Castellain Road, and I 
bundled the old chap in when a cab came. ‘15 Clarence Crescent, driver. 
As quick as you like.’ 

There could be no case against us for abduction, Diana and I decided 
after an arbitrary conference. We put old Lear into bed, and he was 
far too tired to protest. I do not think he was on this earth any longer, 
only in body. 

In vain did we whisper and coax him to tell us his story. As with the 
real King Lear, the sudden access of quiet and comfort, after so many 
tempests and buffetings, mercifully lulled the old chap into final sleep. 

He died in three days, worn out with heaven knows what suffering and 
torture. My daughter softened the edge of his raving, blasphemous 
tongue, sitting by his bedside as soon as she returned from her school. 

I hope, with all my soul, that he thought her to be Cordelia. 
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IME, in his humour, 
May help the dreamer, 
Time, his finger in every pie, 
To train poor action 
Up to perfection, 
Time, in his humour, by and by. 


Busy with all things, 
Tender with frail things, 
Doctor of wounds, mender of hearts— 
But you and your beauty, 
Tell me, for pity! 
How shall he practise on you his arts? 


You in a twinkle 
From brow to ankle 
Perfect, with nothing to piece or mend, 
You so lively 
And all-at-once lovely 
Never may hope for Time as a friend. 


Time being jealous, 
What can avail us? 
How shall he suffer you, let you alone, 
Learn to adore you 
As we do, and spare you, 
Time, defacer of bronze and stone? 


Here’s no abiding 
Beauty, but fading 
Freshness, a queen enthroned for a day: 
Time and his terror 
Shall prove to your mirror 
Loveliest things the soonest decay. 


TIME IN HIS HUMOUR 


Yet shall your image 
Still have my homage, 
Here, in my spirit’s unchanging eye, 
Changeless ah! longer 
Than Time to linger, 
Breathe, endure, when body shall die. 
G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


RESENTMENT 


ES, disdained . . . But fixed high 
Where the rainbow winds fly; 

For brain married heart, 

And the two married throat, 

And right wing and left wing 

In balance afloat 

Litted firmly the note. 

He said it in singing; 

And now... 

It is nailed to the sun and pinned to the moon 

And sewn in the shrouds of the sky 

To speak after he die. 

Turn your back, if you will, 

Walk away; 

Spill your falsehood upon it, 

Wish ill; 

But you dwindle to him, 

Whose resentment transforms the hard clay, 

For its heart was not grey. 


And he said it in singing,— 

On a chord struck out of the sky, 

A blue wire pulled from God’s thigh— 
Strange anger, star-seeding, 

Earth jarred, but sky-pleading. 

But of what did he sing? 

Ah! a theme for the wise, 

Not for ignorant eyes. 

Look over and under, 
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And round you, here, there; 

For it’s all in the one, 

And concrete and abstract 

Inhale the same air. 

‘God is Love’ 

Say the wise. 

But how can love reign 

When the garden’s defiled 

And folly has tangled love’s skein? 
Spill your venom upon him, 

And say what you will; 

His resentment goes deeper than clay, 
For it probes to clear day. 


It is hammered and nailed, 

It is pinned, stitched and wired 

To all things in the sky. 

Let the world pass away, 

It will stay. HERBERT PALMER 


INTERPRETATION 
(A Craftsman’s Wage) 
I 
ERE, in my workshop, in my youth’s heyday 
With eager pride, a festal cup I fashioned 

And thought how those who bore my work away 
Would share its dower of joy, its mirth impassioned. 
. .. It must have worn a different look for them. 

They pledged in it their Dead at Requiem. 


Another cup, in later time, I made 

In stern high mood, by god-like wrath elated. 

Before its finished form I stood afraid— 

What sombre wine for such dread beauty waited? 

.... This, from the rest, a band of revellers chose. 
It served a feast of folly, wreathed with rose. 
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Now, at my bench, with skilled untroubled care, 
While light still lasts, I near my task’s completing— 
Men who at dawn on a great Venture fare 
Around this cup I’ve wrought, to-night are meeting. 
Dream-dazed, dream-drugged, how should they see or guess 
The message of its cold calm loveliness? G. M. HORT 


THE SHY MISTRESS 


HAT !—+so shy, then, so swift to fly, then, 
Bright eyes wild as a hilltop hare?— 
As fawn that shivers when each leaf quivers, 
Stirred by the whispering woodland air? 
Yet even the hare, though her brown eyes glisten 
With fear, for a moment will stay to listen: 
Once to glance back the fawn will dare. F. L. LUCAS 


CORAL SAND, BERMUDA ISLANDS 


EAGUE-LONG the great beach shines and glows, 
A sudden, rose-flushed arc. 
Between grey headlands, rocky juts, 
Fantastic, riven, dark— 
Between tall cliffs that stab the sky 
It gleams, all blinding, bright immensity. 


It glitters rose beneath the sun; 
But washed with emerald stain 
The sunlight sinks where ’twixt the reefs 
Swings over it the main— 
Strikes, through the green-blue, crystal sea, 
The white sand’s plane in salt translucency. 


Sun-drenched, wave-washed, wind-swept, this sand— 
Sheer, clean infinitude. 

Confluent here in splendour high 
Particles many-hued 

Make form and colour, light and space, 

Song, gleam and dazzle of this aery place. 
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Rose atoms, white, atoms of pearl, 
Of blue and gold and green, 

Ground down through slow sea-ages, flash 
Each their prismatic sheen. 

Coral and shell, coral and shell, 

Beyond all numbering and all power to tell. 


Flower-disked and coloured, branched, outspread, 
Coralline polyps grew 
In strange designs of lace, rose, star, 
Sea-fan of purple hue, 
Honeycomb, convoluted brain— 
Grew, built, died—made this great beach grain by grain. 
Bright iridescent whorls and valves, 
Tapering spirals twined; 
Shells of a myriad forms—the conch, 
Mighty and sunset-lined ; 
Petals of pearl, dewdrops of jade— 
By them this great beach grain by grain was made. 
And so they passed? Wave-worn, wind-blown, 
Ages ago they died? 
Look now—league-long the great beach shines, 
Rose in the blue noontide! 
It shines and sings. In each bright grain 
Shells, corals, hymn resplendent state again. 
PHILLIS GARRARD ROWLEY 


MOSAIQUES OF THE AIR 
A NOTE ON ANDREW MARVELL 
By S. GORLEY PUTT 


ARVELL stands to-day in no need of rehabilitation. He has become, 

since the rediscovery of the English ‘metaphysical’ poets, a well-loved 

and frequently quoted poet. His suppleness and almost eighteenth- © 
century clarity have preserved him from the reaction of those who tire 
of Donne’s obscurities and who demand that their bedside poets at least 
shall not ‘wreathe pokers into true-love knots’. Mr. Eliot was justified, I 
think, in insisting that of Marvell’s verse ‘the really valuable part consists 
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of a very few poems’, and his short dismissal of the satires as ‘random 
babbling’ beside those of Dryden was at least proportionate to the aims 
of his essay. Perhaps Marvell, as a Secretary of State, was too much 
involved in what he wrote to achieve the flexibility and detachment of 
Dryden, whose lack of political conscience improved his satire if it dis- 
credited him as a man. There are occasional lines in The Character of 
Holland which can only be matched by Dryden at his best: 

The fish oft-times the burgher dispossessed, 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest. 

Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned he that drains... . 
—and the epigram On Blood Stealing the Crown has a bitterness and con- 
cision unsurpassed by Pope. Yet it is no disrespect to say of Marvell that 
as a Satirist he fails because his sincerity aestroyed the universality which 
the true satirist derives from his place as punctum indifferens, relying for his 
assumptions on the society for which he speaks. The same sincerity, in 
a more refined state, gave to Marvell’s other work that integrity of feeling 
by which it chiefly lives. 

A recurring theme in Marvell’s verse is his use of what I shall term 
‘hinged contrast’. He will look carefully at his subject and distinguish 
two or more sides, bringing forward his dual perception not, as with so 
many other poets of the ‘metaphysical’ school, out of sheer delight in the 
juxtaposition, but in deference to his passion for accuracy. For example, 
in The Coronet, a poem which has its roots in quiet self-observation and 
translates into an image the thought contained in the words ‘If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out’, the flowers of his ‘Chaplet’ are no less lovely 
because among them is hiding ‘the Serpent old’. The evil presence must 
be noted, and the altered value stated, but the original beauty of the 
flowers is no less. 

But thou who only could’st the Serpent tame, 

Either his slipp’ry knots at once untie, 

And disentangle all his winding Snare: 

Or shatter too with him my curious frame 

And let these wither, so that he may die, 

Though set with Skill and chosen out with Care. 
That they, while thou on both their Spoils dost tread, 
May crown thy Feet, that could not crown thy Head. 
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These lines, so like Donne’s Holy Sonnet' which ends on a similar note: 


Divorce mee, ’untie, or breake that knot againe: 
Take mee to you, imprison mee, for I 

Except you ’enthrall mee, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chast, except you ravish mee, 


are yet distinct enough, if the full significance of the ‘hinged contrast’ 
as a symbol of Marvell’s art be conceded, to point a difference between 
the two poets. In the Donne sonnet, a sense of sin has so invaded the 
poet’s consciousness that he is willing to be entirely ‘overthrown’ if sal- 
vation can only come that way; Marvell, admitting with some reluctance 
that the crushing of the Serpent must necessarily involve a sacrifice of 
the flowers of his Chaplet, spares a last rueful thought for their intrinsic 
beauty—‘Though set with Skill and chosen out with Care’. 

The contrast is more striking, perhaps, if we read Marvell’s poem as a 
foil to Donne’s Twicknam Garden. Donne, walking in the garden in spring- 
time, ‘receive(s) such balmes’ from the sight of flowers and the song of 
birds ‘as else cure every thing’. But (with a sardonic twist quite foreign 
to Marvell) to complete the picture, to make a ‘true Paradise’ of the 
scene, he has brought with him, in his own tortured mind, ‘the serpent’, 

The spider love, which transubstantiates all, 
And can convert Manna to gall. 


With this, the spring beauty vanishes: 

*Twere wholsomer for mee, that winter did 

Benight the glory of this place. 
It is, in Coleridgean analysis, the distinction between Fancy and Imagi- 
nation. It may be said that Donne, writing under greater pressure, and 
with an egocentric Imagination ‘modifying a series of thoughts by some 
one predominant thought or feeling’, can fuse his images and make a 
new compound only by a destruction or organic change of the original 
concepts: the spring beauty, worked upon by the disintegrating force of 
the poet’s own attitude, is converted to gall. Marvell’s Fancy (centri- 
fugal), on the other hand, at liberty to pick and choose between two or 
more discrete piles of imagery, can retain unaltered the pristine innocence 


1 There are many other verbal echoes of Donne, of which the following example is perhaps 
the most striking: 
‘It had been easie fighting in some plain, ‘As ’twixt two equal armies, Fate 
Where Victory might hang in equal choice.’ Suspends uncertain Victory.’ 
(Marvell, The Fair Singer.) (Donne, The Extasie.) 
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of the Chaplet ‘that once adorn’d my Shepherdesses head’, even in the 
act of destruction. It is necessary to add, however, that Marvell’s Fancy 
is of a high order, related strictly to experience, and not used capriciously 
as in so much poetry of later periods. 

One might say of Marvell’s poetry that the visibility was good: a with- 
drawal from the abstract invited concentration on the observed object, 
and this in turn led to a limited and always relevant speculation. The 
elegance of his formal stanzaic structure called for compression of mate- 
rial, or, to be more exact, for curtailment; for the material has the quality 
not of complexity but rather a diagrammatic lucidity controlled by strict 
selection. The external objects from which Marvell’s best poems derive 
are interpreted not so much as nodal symbols, as in so much of ‘meta- 
physical’ poetry, but rather as representative segments. After Wyatt and 
Surrey, it is not until Marvell that we find in English poetry that par- 
ticular and specialized technique of choice. It is an early manifestation, 
as we shall find when we examine his nature poetry, of a change of mental 
habit which later found its exaggerated expression in the vogue of land- 
scape-gardening. Its presence in the work of Marvell provides a signifi- 
cant glimpse of the cultural readjustment at work in the period when 
complexity in seventeenth-century verse was moving towards its Augustan 
resolution. 

The poem Eyes and Tears provides another beautiful example of the 
quintessential Marvell, ‘Paid out in equal Poise’. Here again the dual 
nature of a single conception is demonstrated; the whole theme of the 
longer poem The Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure is briefly stated in the 


first verse: 
How wisely Nature did decree, 
With the same Eyes to weep and see! 
That, having view’d the object vain, 
They might be ready to complain. 


Sorrow and joy are not so much opposite qualities as twin attributes of 
the same subject: 7 
I have through every Garden been, 
Among the Red, the White, the Green; 
And yet, from all the Flowers I saw, 
‘No Hony, but these Tears could draw. 


A good illustration of the wide scope and background of reference 
exhibited in Marvell’s verse is furnished by the poem Bermudas. He can 
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combine, rather than oppose, the conflicting ways of life debated through- 
out Milton’s Comus: 

With Cedars, chosen by his hand, 

From Lebanon, he stores the Land. 

And makes the hollow Seas, that roar, 

Proclaime the Ambergris on shoar. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospels Pearl upon our Coast. 
The richness and colour of the islands, the ripeness of figs and oranges 
and swelling fruits, are marshalled into a gay setting for the ‘Gospels 
Pearl’, which becomes the ‘captain jewel of the carcanet’ without any 
detriment to the lesser gems: these serve only to enhance its value. 

Marvell’s ambidextrous habit of weighing the two sides of every pro- 
blem offered to his consideration carries with it a natural corollary: 
apart from his political satires, he rarely displays the zeal of a partisan. 
Indeed, he had that gentlemanly diffidence in the face of intellectual 
concepts, that disinclination to be considered seriously involved in specu- 
lation, which is so curiously characteristic of English men of affairs who 
happen also to be writers. (We remember Voltaire’s rebuke to Congreve: 
‘Je lui répondis que s’il avait eu le malheur de n’étre qu’un gentilhomme 
comme un autre, je ne le serais jamais venu voir.’) 

Yet even The Garden, which on a first reading appears to be no more 
than a simple piece of descriptive verse, reveals itself on nearer examina- 
tion as a close-knit and highly organized poem owing its informing 
harmony to a philosophical concept implicitly assumed. Mr. Empson’s 
analysis! of this poem is best summarized in his opening words: “The 
chief point of the poem is to contrast and reconcile conscious and un- 
conscious states, intuitive and intellectual modes of apprehension; and 
yet that distinction is never made, perhaps could not have been made; 
his thought is implied in the metaphors.’ ‘Perhaps could not have been 
made’—precisely; Marvell’s very nature would have forbidden it. As- 
sumptions were his delight, but a fear of being over-solemn caused him 
to abhor protestations. The seventh stanza of the poem contains in an 
image of extraordinary accuracy the description of a state of mind: 

Here at the Fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some Fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the Bodie’s Vest aside, 

My Soul into the boughs does glide: 


t Scrutiny, vol. i, no. 3 (December 1932). 
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There like a bird it sits, and sings, 
Then whets, and combs its silver Wings; 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its Plumes the various Light. 


Having said so much, at the point where a modern poet might elaborate 
so original an impression, Marvell veers away to prettiness and returns 
to fanciful comparisons: 


Such was that happy Garden-state, 
While Man there walk’d without a Mate... . 


Yet in spite of these reticences the poem retains that sincerity with which 
he endowed even his trifles. Always underneath his words, not permitted 
to come to the surface, there is a certainty based on experience clearly 
apprehended and (if only implicitly, in texture and imagery) accurately 
expressed. This pleasing sense of trust on the part of the reader is con- 
ditioned, in spite of the occasional shyness, by the poet’s own precision 
of aim. 

For all his delicate mosaic pieces Marvell drew on a wide range of 
experience; the previous impressions stored in his mind, ‘Composed into 
one Gallery’, were always present to modify or augment the new incre- 
ment of material, and conversely, the new scene, interpreted with a clear 
eye ever on the watch for opposed, or complementary facets, defines a 
fresh order for his already well-contrived store. In this way, the poem 
which seems to me most expressive of the quintessential Marvell, Upon 
the Grove and Hill at Bill-Borow, is a perfect meditation from observed 
objects. It is an experience in little, containing shorthand notes from a 
lecture by Nature, just as Bill-Borow itself is conceived as a microcosm of 
the whole world: 

It seems as for a Model laid, 
And that the world by it was made. 


Marvell had a genuine feeling for landscape; he let it distil into form 
before attempting to use it as matter for a poem. Bill-Borow reminds the 
reader of some of the landscapes of Richard Parkes Bonington, or of 
Turner’s Somer Hill. Throughout the poem there is a complete assimila- 
tion of the landscape to Marvell’s state of mind. But this is never made 
explicit, for as usual he flies off at a tangent when his sensibility has 
achieved its clearest expression. In the third stanza, for example, there 
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is evidence of his interpreting the scene in terms of his peculiar idiom of 
‘hinged contrast’: 

See what a soft access and wide 

Lyes open to its grassy side; 

Nor with the rugged path deters 

The feet of breathless Travellers. 

See then how courteous it extends, 

And all the way it rises bends; 

Nor for itself the height does gain, 

But only strives to raise the Plain. 

This attribution of courteous human qualities to natural objects is a 
triumph of Fancy. The sureness of touch demonstrated in these lines 
can only be fully appreciated when they are contrasted with later versions 
of ‘the Pathetic Fallacy’ (chiefly from the age when Ruskin coined the 
phrase) which wrench a forced relevance to the writer’s own state of 
mind fom quite impersonal natural phenomena. But soon Vera intrudes, 
and the latent development of the stanza is cut off, has to be inferred by 
the reader. [It is a remarkable tribute to the quality of Marvell’s expres- 
sion that a reader once familiar with his idiom is at no pains to draw the 
necessary inferences. | 

Upon Appleton House, dedicated, like the other poem, to the Lord General 
Fairfax, opens with a similar quiet description of a country seat: 

But all things are composed here 

Like Nature, orderly and near. 
After some architectural notes, Marvell sets in again one of his erratic 
conceits, those devices so readily available in the current poetical ar- 
moury, which he turns to his own uses. He deflects attention to them 
when his subject has almost trapped him into a stated position and he is 
in danger of losing his impartial poise: 

Yet thus the laden House does sweat, 

And scarce indures the Master great: 

But where he comes the swelling Hall 

Stirs, and the Square grows Spherical; 

More vy his Magnitude distrest, 

Than he is by its straitness prest: 

And too officiously it slights 

That in itself which him delights. 

Marvell’s Muse was not made for long flights. In a poem of this length 
he is not interested enough to keep the quality of his verse consistent. ‘It 
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sags noticeably in the middle sections, especially those following the 
charming stanzas (XxxIX-XLIv) in which the regiments of flowers in the 
General’s garden are animated against a background of the Civil War. 
There is an acceleration of rhythms towards the end, a scurry to a finish, 
and the climax is reached with a final flourish in his most fantastic 
conceit: But now the Salmon-Fishers moist 
Their Leathern Boats begin to hoist; 
And like Antipodes in Shoes, 
Have shod their Heads in their Canoes. 
How Tortoise-like, but not so slow, 
These rational Amphibii go! ’ 
Throughout this and other poems Marvell uses some extreme conceits 
of the ‘metaphysical’ sort as defined by Johnson in the historic essay on 
Cowley. But with this characteristic difference: his quaintest images are 
still oddly personal, as though, possibly by accident, he had first noticed the 
likeness and then, seeing its relevance, had incorporated it into his poem. 
Even the Antipodean salmon-fishers of the last poem strike the reader 
as a queer piece of observation: they are not exclusively cerebral, like so 
many of Donne’s best images. The amusing qualification in the line 
‘How Tortoise-like, but not so slow,’ bears witness to Marvell’s peculiar 
craving after precision and accuracy. Another instance of this authen- 
ticity of imagery occurs in the poem Damon the Mower: 
Nor am I so deform’d to sight, 
If in my Sithe I looked aright; 
In which I see my Picture done, 
As in a crescent Moon the Sun. 


No one who had not himself handled a scythe could invent such an image. 
Even with Marvell’s most grotesque similitudes, the reader never feels 
that the image was invented first and the poem constructed round it. 
His most famous image (from the Definition of Love), perfect because more 
personally realized than many other astounding figures of the ‘metaphysi- 
cal’ poets, is more likely to confirm a private experience than to astonish by 
its felicity: As Lines, so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet: 
But ours so truly Paralel, 
Though infinite can never meet. 
It is instructive, in considering Marvell as a poet of transition between 
‘metaphysical’ and Augustan modes of thought, to demonstrate his 
Bb 
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differences from, as well as his likeness to, either group. A poem like 
The Match, for example, while retaining the idiom of Donne, could yet be 
sung. It points to the Cavalier lyrics. Marvell, too, has his Celias and 
his Daphnes and his Julias. Yet the light verse is still subtle and resilient, 
of exactly the same seriousness as the more exalted poems, but ‘like gold 
to ayery thinnesses beate’. There is no sign of the meretricious, nor yet 
any faint trace of salacious leering so characteristic of the lyrics of the 
eighteenth century, with their raffish doubles entendres. His still Puritan 
spirit is far removed from the full complacency of the Augustan code. 
Not many years after his death, the landscape garden had become the 
fixed delight of current taste, but Marvell displays the stern integrity of 
Commonwealth disapproval towards ‘Luxurious Man’ who 


first enclosed within the Gardens square 
A dead and standing pool of Air. 


His Arcadia is no townsman’s dream of country life; there is no Alexan- 
drianism in his landscapes—no anticipation of Marie Antoinette playing 
at shepherdesses. All his country observations are made at first hand: 


Oh what unusual Heats are here, 

Which thus our Sun-burn’d Meadows sear! 

The Grass-hopper its pipe gives ore; 

And hamstring’d Frogs can dance no more. 

But in the Brook the green Frog wades; 

And Grass-hoppers seek out the shades. 

Only the Snake that kept within, 

Now glitters in its second skin. (Damon the Mower.) 


In his precise consideration of emotional states, Marvell tends towards 
the habits of the next century, rather than those of Donne’s group, who 
were more accustomed to the pursuit of a single emotion to its last rami- 
fications. He would never heighten or distort an emotion to gain an 
effect; it is rather upon his accuracy that the constant reliance of his 
reader is placed. A moment of pleasure is not destroyed by a subsequent 
disillusion; each has its hour and its appreciation. A more precipitate 
or flamboyant poet would have tried to show that one or the other (for 
cynicism can be as hysterical as romanticism when the fashion is that 
way) is predominant and upsets the balance. Not so Marvell: 


Alas, how pleasant are their dayes 
With whom the Infant Love yet plays! 
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Sorted by pairs, they still are seen 
By Fountains cool, and Shadows green. 
But soon those Flames do lose their light, 
Like Meteors of a Summer night: 
Nor can they to that Region climb, 
To make impression upon Time. 
_ Never is the appraisal forced, never is the poise upset. In moments of 
clarity when the various elements of life are as cleanly etched for us as 
the lines of one of his own landscapes, we turn to Andrew Marvell for a 
gracious accuracy composed alike of narrow poise and width of reference 
—a twin attribute which only he could fittingly express: 
They fed him up with Hopes and Air, 
Which soon digested to Despair. 
And as one Cormorant fed him, still 
Another at his Heart did bill. 
And while they famish him, and feast, 
He both consuméd and increast: 
And languishéd with doubtful Breath, 
Th’ Amphibium of Life and Death. 


POETRY, REAL AND MODERN 
SOME THOUGHTS AND SPECULATIONS 
By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc., Pu.D., F.R.S.Lrr. 


HIS article is no statement of ‘belief’ or ‘views’, nor the expression 

of a particular ‘school’, but an endeavour to consider what may be 
the essence of Poetry. While ‘real’ and ‘modern’ may stand in antithesis 
in some minds, what flux may fuse these two attributes is my quest. 

All must sympathize with the modern’s scorn of padding, his dislike 
of those dull, flat stretches in lengthy narrative poems, and of rhymes 
dragged in so obviously as to twist the sense. All these may be found in 
the work of the ‘traditional’ school, even in that of its giants. 

Yet because our ears are rasped by 

*Tis life whereof our nerves are scant 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life, and fuller, that I want. 
must we for all the present and future be deprived of the loveliness of 
rhyme in modern work? 
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Because, in narrative poems, we want no more to be taken along ‘with 
horne and eke with bow’, must poets to-day scorn the use of one of the 
most essentially stirring of all English forms, the true ballad metre? 

A greater mastery of form, not its rejection, indicates the true path of 
progress for the modern. The petulant plunge into chaos cannot be 
permanent; in the Universe the nebulae are tending to an ordered con- 
centration. 

Granville Barker’s presidential address on Quality to the English Asso- 
ciation in 1938 places before us a criterion which may be applied to 
modern verse. He says: 


‘Work cast in artistic form, yet deliberately disloyal to the canons of art, will, 
for all its forceful cleverness, if it is of a literary kind, go the way of yesterday’s 
newspapers, of things—no discredit to them, since their purpose and standard 
are different—written to be read and forgotten. 

‘Disloyalty to art . . . is a thing of many gradations . . . It may be ignorantly 
committed. It may be made—one could name writers who so make it—a 
boast.’ 


Some who profess interest in poetry go further than this, and show 
such contempt for the traditional that they even make the demand that 
all such poetry, Milton’s and Shakespeare’s included, should be destroyed 
so as not to ‘corrupt young minds’. For the sake of these extremists let 
us note the letter from a recognized leader of the ‘moderns’, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, to Robert Bridges, wherein he said: ‘Milton is the 
central man of the world for style; not only of England, but of all the 
world ancient and modern.’ 

True Poets have held men’s hearts longer than priests or kings. Why? 

Dante said: ‘I am one who utters what love dictates in my heart.’ 

Love is not conspicuous in modern poetry. Has the modern poet 
allowed himself to forget that the heart must be quiet to hear love’s 
voice? 

After the Poet has heard it, how can he re-transmit it? He must fuse 
words to his need. 

Poetry is the art of words. A poet who sits wooing the muse cannot 
fail to become self-conscious when she does not appear. Therefore, as 
Tolstoy himself, a supreme literary artist, claimed, art should balance 
with some solid material work. Tolstoy made shoes: a literary artist 
might well prefer to dig and cultivate the soil, for a magnetic power 
streams through the earth, and contact with it is vitalizing. 
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To dig one needs access to land. This is difficult for many, and may 
even appear to involve a sacrifice. It is one worth making. Modern 
poets are peculiarly unfortunate in the mode of life city environment 
forces upon the community. 

A poet should be free to engage in placid work in a neutral calling 
between those times of excitement when alone he can write true poetry. 
’ Writers of power and quality to-day are almost driven to the prostitu- 
tion of themselves in Fleet Street; poets at least should determinedly escape 
and be brave enough to be shepherds, ploughmen, fishermen, lighthouse 
keepers, or gardeners. 

Lascelles Abercrombie in Poetry: Its Music and Meaning said, ‘the poet’s 
business is not to describe things to us, or tell us about things, but to create 
in our minds the very things themselves—to make experience happen over 
again in the other man’s mind’. 

This may be done in prose. Both prose and poetry are constructed of 
words only: how does poetry differ from prose? 

Oxford’s greatest philosopher, Samuel Alexander, was profoundly 
interested in this question. His long friendship gave me often the privi- 
lege of discussing this with him. 

Alexander analyses poetry searchingly and mentions the excitement 
caused in himself by the reading of great poetry. He did not write poetry 
himself, and turned to others for clues as to its mode of generation. 

In his Herbert Spencer lecture he says: ‘Art both proceeds from 
a specific aesthetic excitement in the artist and produces an aesthetic 
excitement or emotion in the spectator or hearer.’ 

Though Alexander never would assimilate Tolstoy’s attitude to art, 
yet in this sentence he approaches what I think is the main kernel of 
truth in Tolstoy’s position, namely that all art, and poetry in particular, 
should have the quality of contagion, the power of creating in others 
emotions, as comparable as their differing natures allow, to those felt by 
the poet at the conception of the poem. 

Let us say simply, ‘A real poet is infectious.’ 

The simplest forms of narrative verse may, on their own restricted 
plane, accomplish this. Hence the wide appeal of the ballad. So too the 
narrative poems of our Laureate, John Masefield, make his hearers re- 
live the scenes he portrays. 

It is evident that it is not the ideas contained in the writing which 
distinguish poetry from prose. Alexander says that spoken sounds are 
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essential to poetry—‘spoken words, not marks upon paper which are no 
more poetry than a musical score is music.’ 

Whence comes the essential substance of poetry? Much has been written 
about this mystery. 

I am reminded of an answer, given in a Buddhist monastery to an 
acolyte’s question—‘Which has the greater value, a prayer or a poem?” 
The mystic’s reply was: ‘All depends on the words used.’ 

In terms of chemistry we know that life can only exist when various 
molecules are fused into a chain of carbon compounds. As I see it, the 
fusion of an idea into an organic chain of words alone makes living 
poetry. 

The poet’s art can only be successful when in the creative mind ideas 
and language are fused and merge in a state of flux, creating something 
distinctive, a unit, as an organism is a unit. 

Words are the chemical atoms in chemical combinations, and they may 
unite as do new molecules, in explosive compounds, or may coalesce in 
new linkages. In material chemistry an electric spark transforms gaseous 
atoms of hydrogen and oxygen into water. A greater voltage may fuse 
a pile of black amorphous carbon into a glittering diamond. It appears 
to me that words may take on a new form, and through the flux of the 
poet’s emotion become organically linked, or concentrated by the red- 
hot fusion, to gain a refractive radiance of form. 

One may find a parallel for the various modes of poetic alchemy in 
the different rates at which new substances may be produced by chemical 
combinations. 

In some conditions in chemistry the molecular fusions are dramatically 
swift, explosive even, in others they move slowly through millions of 
years in the depths of the earth’s strata. So with poetry: one poet may 
labour over years to produce the phrases which shine as jewels, another 
may work with a rapidity comparable with that of the electric current. 
We know some of the laws which govern chemical combinations: how much 
deeper the interest could we perceive the laws which govern the genesis 
of poetry. 

Poets are such individualists that they have not given the world the 
data to compare their methods of creation sufficiently to establish any 
general law. I think, however, the excitement of the poet and the swiftness 
of the birth of the poem, as they are phenomena reported by several 
poets, are worth consideration. 
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Housman spoke of the definitely physical excitement he felt in com- 
position. He wrote seldom, very intermittently, and only under the 
influence of that spontaneous excitement. He tells us about this in his 
lecture The Name and Nature of Poetry. A similar kind of experience was 
described, more fully, in 1932 by the Irish poet A. E.: the essence of what 
both said had been said more simply by myself in 1914 (Man, Other Poems 
‘and a Preface). 

In brief, these three testimonies unite in maintaining, from the personal 
experience of the authors, that poems ‘write themselves’. That they are 
synthesized while the poet is in a state of excitement and may be formed 
so swiftly that the conscious brain is not a factor in their composition. 
One might call this, on the analogy of chemistry, the explosive synthesis 
of poetry from words. 

It is interesting to compare these accounts of the process. 

Housman, surprisingly, says nothing of the previously published testi- 
mony of A. E., and in 1933, describing his own experience, says in The 
Name and Nature of Poetry: ‘As I went along thinking of nothing in par- 
ticular . . . there would flow into my mind with sudden and unaccountable 
emotion, sometimes a line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at 
once.’ He elaborates the physical signs of excitement in these productive 
periods and the labour necessary to complete work not finished at such 
special times of flow. | 

A. E. in Song and its Fountains is even more explicit, and his full account 
is so full of interest that it should be studied: 

‘There was always an element of the unexpected in the poetry itself, for it 
broke in upon and deflected the normal current of consciousness. . . . The words 
would often rush swiftly from hidden depths of consciousness and be fashioned 
by an art with which the waking brain had but little to do. .. . I was surprised 
by a sudden fiery rushing out of words within me, and I took paper and pencil 
and wrote as rapidly as fingers could move the words which came to me.’ 


In 1914 in my Preface to Man, Other Poems and a Preface I had said: 
‘Sometimes the muse seizes one by the hair of the head, and at the most 
inconvenient times. In Tokio once, when I was cycling in haste to the 
University, a poem insisted on being born. I resisted it, but in the end 
had simply to get off the bicycle and write it down’ sitting on the side 
of the road. This was Tokio Snow, a poem which in 1914 I was told was 
of some interest as it created a new metrical form. 

As any one who has attempted to write poetry knows, one cannot force 
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poetry or write it to order—such modes of approach are merely the 
equivalent of the five-finger exercises to the musician, useful perhaps for 
keeping the fingers supple, but for nothing more. 

In their Survey of Modernist Poetry (1929) Laura Riding and Robert 
Graves say: ‘If the poet has poems in him they will get themselves made 
regardless of the poet’s method of setting them down.’ 

The analogy between chemical fusions and poetic creations may represent 
a profound and enduring truth. The long, slow processes Nature has of 
getting these unitary rearrangements made may be more comparable to 
the methods of most poets than the swift, explosive technique of the three 
just described, which may be compared to the laboratory or the volcano. 

But, as Laura Riding and Robert Graves say elsewhere, ‘to believe in 
one way of writing poetry as against another is to have the attitude of a 
quack rather than a scientist towards one art’. 

The scientist, however, wants data to form a basis of his consideration. 
Poets will have to be enticed to come out of the retirement of their indi- 
vidual shells to tell explicitly how their poetry has been written. 

It is evident that there are artistic risks in the ‘swift fusion’ method, 
especially for those wanting ‘to be new rather than to be poets’. 

A formless spate of jetsam may be easily whirled inshore at a torrential 


In the Observer Mr. St. John Ervine has spoken of the ‘humourless 
young men with cold cod-fish eyes who think themselves poets because 
they versify Karl Marx’. 

G. M. Hort in an article in English speaks of the ‘modern’ poet’s other 
attribute, the deliberate selection of the ephemeral and the ugly for 
theme. ‘In a crabbed, twisted tuneless verse, and in words that not 
seldom seem positively selected for their repulsive associations and their 
power to excite an almost physical nausea.’ Has the poetic fire fused 
such work? Has the ‘new’ been given organic unity? 

The ephemera of a day do not become the stuff of poetry _ they 
are fused into new life in the crucible of the poet’s emotion. 

Though the exploitation of modern paraphernalia may be technically 
‘new’ we must not forget that in each age there were corresponding new 
impedimenta and fashions and that the great and lasting poets of each 
age seldom used the ‘new’ things of their age. The ‘modern’ with his 
‘newness’ is swiftly superseded by the next, and the next in turn. 

‘All these improprieties in literature are weeds sprung from the same 
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seed, namely, that passion for novel ideas which is the prevalent craze of 
the present day.’ Was this written of the poets of the last couple of de- 
cades? It would seem so from its tenor. That was written seventeen hundred 
years ago, as we are reminded by John Drinkwater (English Poetry, 1938), 
from whom I quote the appropriate and consoling thought. 

In the long gap between Chaucer and Spenser there must have been 
many a topical rhymster, none of whose efforts have survived. 

There seems to be a very active effort to fuse newness into poetry now. 
_ Yeats! speaks of some of the moderns as characterized by an ‘intellectual 
passion’, saying, “They may seem obscure, confused, because of their con- 
centrated passion, their interest in associations hitherto untravelled.. . .’ 
Refractory material takes an intense heat to weld it, in poetry asin matter. 

Many ‘moderns’ and recent ex-moderns have been obsessed by ugli- 
ness, misery, and the coarser sides of the physical. It does not seem un- 
natural for a biologist to look for some physiological explanation for the 
warping of their song. So much in modern life warps the very blood, 
twists the frame, and poisons the brain. It is not a chance that the great 
traditional poets have noble and balanced faces and that beauty shines 
in many of them. The subtle poisoning of the very springs of beauty 
in modern life seems to me more serious than any other phenomenon of 
our day. 

If poets have not the magnetic power of beauty they cannot hold the 
public heart. Is the lack of this power due to the social and physical 
environment in which they find themselves? 

The obsession of unbearable misery in the hearts of those who ought 
to be feeling the exhilarating inspiration of the muse of beauty, is it due 
to tenderness of sympathy or to a poisoning of the springs of life? Sym- 
pathy for bad social conditions has in the past seldom been the inspiration 
of poetry. Poets have generally been wise enough to keep their pamph- 
leteering and their poetry distinct. 

Why should we assume therefore that the succession of pamphleteers 
of misery, risen in choppy waves for the last couple of decades, have any 
more likelihood of touching man’s permanent heart than those who 
sought the ‘novel ideas’ which were the ‘prevalent craze’ seventeen hun- 
dred years ago? 

The subject-matter of each ex-modern touches one no more than last 
year’s hat in a dustbin. Hence the retreat of some professed poets. 


' W. B. Yeats, Introduction to the Oxford Book of Modern Verse, Oxford. 
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When we note the retreat of the ex-modern to his ivory tower we are 
forced to consider whether even the tower is of ivory or of celluloid. 
Would there be the need for the ivory tower if they were truly concerned 
with beauty? 

A living poet, Lord Alfred Douglas, tells us: ‘When I say that the poet 
must necessarily be preoccupied with beauty, I mean, ultimately spiritual 
beauty, because poetry is an affair of the spirit.’ (Preface to Sonnets, 1938.) 

The public and the great poet meet in their mutual love of beauty. 
That they do not meet often enough is due to a defect in our social 
structure which the application of intelligence could rectify. 

The existence of the B.B.C. should mean the poet’s return to acknow- 
ledged power. It has not yet achieved this, for broadcasting is still feeling 
its way. The transmission of orchestral music has wakened and cultivated 
in average people a taste for music of a quality which only the select few 
who could go to big concerts felt thirty years ago. Broadcasting could 
do the same for poetry and in so doing could not only soothe and delight 
but elevate millions. 

Alexander the philosopher said: ‘For though there are few poets... . 
the rest of us may have our constructive impulses excited to enjoyment. 
... The gift is “in widest commonalty spread” awaiting education.’ A 
poet expresses what a multitude may feel. 

The B.B.C. plays again, again, and yet again the great masterpieces of 
music. It must do the same for poetry. Let the B.B.C. devote time at an 
early evening hour, say at 8.30 p.m., and for twenty minutes every day 
have read, by a simple pleasing voice, little by little the best examples of 
poetry our native speech possesses, beginning with those poems easiest 
to appreciate. Ultimately a large body of poetry lovers will certainly 
ask for more than one poetry reading a day, probably both a morning 
and an early evening reading will be demanded. 

What absorbing discussions will arise when this is done and the. people’s 
spirits are fed with beauty and not starved as they are at present! One 
can picture a discussion on false rhymes, with very pertinent physiological 
questions about the recrudescence of these abominations by some of the 
moderns. Is it due to laziness or to a defectiveness in the poet’s own ear, 
- the equivalent of a colour-blindness which is unaware of its own abnor- 
mality? Is the defect in the ear drum caused in childhood by the incessant 
reverberations due to street traffic? 

The picture presented by false rhymes can be displayed in a diagram, 
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for the physical sounds of rhyme can be analysed physically in graphic 
form. There still eludes us the source of the infectious excitement in true 
poetry. Does it depend only on sound? Lewis Carroll said, ‘take care of 
the sounds and the sense will take care of itself’. 

Housman, however, would have us believe that sound alone devoid 
of sense can stir the poetic faculty into an excited response. 

’ This he demonstrates by his choice of an example of ‘nonsense, but 
ravishing poetry’. He says: ‘Shakespeare, who had so much to say, would 
sometimes pour out his loveliest poetry in saying nothing, e.g. 

Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again— 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal’d in vain!’ 

That Housman should consider this meaningless ‘nonsense’ though 
acknowledging it to be ‘ravishing poetry’ reveals a strange insensibility 
in Housman himself to a poem in which matter and manner are per- 
fectly fused. 

All depends on the words used as the Buddhist mystic said: it is readily 
conceivable that a poet’s words, if the right ones, may stir multitudes 
distributed either horizontally or vertically in time. Let me say with 
A. E. that ‘I look on the poet as prophet . . . almost the only orders which 
have been delivered to humanity for centuries have come through the poets.’ 

All real poetry, traditional or ‘modern’, must be a testament of Beauty 
in some of her multiform guises. Potential beauty springs in every motion 
and emotion of the human heart. But whatever beauty enters into the 
composition of real poetry has been fused in the poet’s fire, and must 
have acquired its organic form through contagious emotion. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


The Devil to Pay and the Faust legend. 


Miss Sayers has written a present-day version of a legend that has proved its undying 
significance for the audiences and playwrights of nearly four hundred years. The Faust 
legend, even in the crude form of the Faustbuch, belongs to the great group of medieval 
matter of poetry concerned with the loss or destruction of the human soul. And no 
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generation since then, not even those that may have laughed at the phrase, has quite 
been able to bring itself to relinquish the theme. Each tends to abandon the imagery 
of its predecessors, clothing the undying story in the forms of its own society, its own 
metaphysic, its own psychology. And it is precisely this desire to re-interpret that sets 
upon the legend the hall-mark born by the great love-stories and the great spiritual 
parables of the world; they are immortal because they are the eternal contemporaries 
of mankind. 

If we choose from the mass of parables and legends concerning the growth or des- 
truction, the progress or jeopardy, the final redemption or loss of the soul, only this 
single group, the Faust story, we find even there a succession of interpretations. The 
Faustbuch is a statement in terms of medieval dogma. It must have been readily 
intelligible to all who accepted that theology, but, in its strictly dogmatic portions, it 
might well have been meaningless to a poet whose interpretation of man’s spiritual life 
must include the new humanism of the renascence, the spiritual values of the nineteenth 
century, or the sociological theories, different again from either, of post-revolution 
Russia. And a modern poet rehandling the old story, must, in his turn, look past what 
was temporary and specific in the interpretation of one or all of his predecessors, back 
to the underlying, universal truths which have to be imaged afresh in terms of his age 
and society. Such a reinterpretation, such a return to the original root of truth, was 
made in succession by Marlowe in Dr. Faustus, by Goethe in Faust, by Lunarcharski 
in Faust and the City. Though each may discard a part of the clothing which another 
has given to it, there yet remains in the story something which he cannot discard, 
cannot, in fact, resist; something which attracts most strongly the most penetrating 
and the most passionate minds, whether audience or playwright, in each generation. 

Marlowe, it will be remembered, follows the uncompromising version of the old 
legend by which Faust, having struck a bargain with the devil and sold his soul for 
knowledge, suffers due retribution in eternal damnation. So far, this is akin to many a 
medieval homily or morality play. But Marlowe’s chief contribution to the interpre- 
tation is his rebellion against the tyranny of this retribution, a rebellion itself the outcome 
of his intense individualism and of his spiritual passion. This, never more potent than 
when he reveals most clearly the merciless chain of consequence and evil, raises by 
implication far-reaching metaphysical questions concerning the relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to the spiritual universe. Nothing less than the exploration of these problems 
would have satisfied a poet of the late sixteenth-century renascence if the old legend 
was to live again for him in terms of his own world of thought and experience, but it 
involves the discarding of much that had belonged mainly to the medieval version. 
Marlowe’s version of the story is negative and tragic; he refuses to reconcile the two 
different sets of values, the old theocracy and the new individualism, but he.takes into 
account all that is most significant to the thinkers of his generation and speaks for a 
world that has learnt to reverence individualism and the imaginative power of man’s 
mind. 

Marlowe’s successors carried this further and all attempted in one form or another 
a reconciliation of the conflict between individualism and theocracy. In the later 
versions the mind of Faustus is redeemed from the consequences of his spiritual mis- 
judgment by some force that supersedes this law, operating in terms of the psy- 
chology, sociology, and metaphysic of each individual poet. For Goethe, the curative 
and restoring force is in part Margaret’s love, working not unlike Solveig’s in Peer 
Gynt, preserving the image of the real man though he loses his own vision of it. For - 
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Lunarcharski it is the virtue of love again; Faust’s philanthropy expressing itself in 
service and embodying some of the ideals of the post-revolutionary Russian state. In this 
play, since Faust is led by so ideal a motive, the dramatic force is slight, for his soul is 
hardly really in danger at all; the mood is benign and confident, nearer to that of 
Calderon’s religious plays. Lunarcharski solves the problem of Faustus’s redemption 
in terms, that is, of his own radiant faith in the perfectibility of man through social 
and political reform. In comparison with Marlowe’s or with Goethe’s play, he under- 
estimates the problem of spiritual growth. 

‘Miss Dorothy Sayers has made a version differing again from all of these in certain 
of its values, since it is in terms of contemporary ideas of good and evil as these are inter- 
preted by the modern Church. She does not, therefore, repudiate the Church’s con- 
ception of the individual conscience as Marlowe did that of his own day. She does not, 
again, since hers is essentially ‘a stage play’, attempt the enormous canvas of Goethe, 
including all aspects of the thought and experience of his time from an angle not neces- 
sarily that of any Church. Still less, of course, does she build, like the Russian revolu- 
tionary, a different scheme of redemption to replace that of the Church. But she gives, 
as they have all done in their turn, specific and contemporary interpretations of the 
nature of the sin by which Faustus puts his soul in jeopardy, of the nature of the 
destruction that threatens him, and of the nature of the virtue, unextinguished though 
submerged, by which he is finally redeemed. Her Faustus is, true to his modern form, 
a philanthropist willing, like Yeats’s Countess Cathleen, to sell his soul to the devil for 
the good of the people. But the devil of Yeats’s play overreaches himself because Cath- 
leen’s motive is uncontaminated and ‘The Light of Lights Looks ever on the motive, 
not the deed’, whereas in Miss Sayers’s Faustus the love of mankind is mixed with a 
fatal impatience at the conditions of man’s being. He begins by believing (somewhat 
like Lunarcharski himself in the earlier play) that the redressing of material ills will 
automatically liberate happiness and goodness in the soul. He finds that this attempt 
to short-cut the process of man’s redemption has helped man nowhere on his spiritual 
journey. Seeing this, he falls into despair, renouncing the responsibility of distinguishing 
good from evil and selling his soul to the devil to escape into a state of ignorance which 
he calls innocence. His temptation is, characteristically, the reverse of Marlowe’s 
Faustus, the lust for knowledge and experience has given place to the nostalgia for 
the state of innocence. In the fine fourth scene, where every line is significant, the 
great issues thus involved are debated to and fro between the soul of Faustus, Mephi- 
stopheles, and the Judge of the world. Long passages of sustained and penetrating 
analysis unravel the linked problems of evil, responsibility, knowledge and faith, the 
relations of man to society and of both to God. Finally, in the concluding passages, 
Faustus discovers what has in fact been the nature of those spiritual laws with which 
he has tampered, wresting the revelation from Mesphistopheles himself: 


I am the price that all things pay for being, 

The shadow on the world, thrown by the world 
Standing in its own light, which light God is. 

So first, when matter was, I was called Change, 
And next, when life began, I was called Pain, 

And last, when knowledge was, I was called Evil; 
Nothing myself, except to give a name 

To these three values, Permanence, Pleasure, Good, 
The Godward side of matter, life and knowledge. 
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If the play ended here Faustus would stand condemned in Miss Sayers’s modern 
interpretation as in Marlowe’s play, and for the same reason, for the attempt ‘to practise 
more than heavenly power permits’. But, like Goethe and unlike Marlowe, Miss Sayers 
sees the possibility of redemption in that very love whose misdirection had led Faustus 
to the mouth of hell. He had loved mankind and, as the last delusions fall from him, 
that love is transmuted into the love of God itself. ‘And though He slay me, I will 
trust in Him.’ His sin is not condoned (and Miss Sayers is at some pains to make it 
clear that the theological doctrine involved here is valid also in the psychological 
domain), but Hell, by virtue of this, has become purgatory and a re-statement of the 
undying legend in terms of modern thought can thus be made, while the resolution of 
the conflict is found simultaneously in terms of the equally undying creed of the Christian 


Churches: Lo, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee 
Even to the world’s end. .. . 
God is not robbed; 
And I will bring mine own as I did sometime 


F f th 
rom the deep of the sea UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


Matthew Arnold. By Lionet Tritiinc. Allen & Unwin. 155. 


This book supplies far more background for Arnold’s thought than has been at- 
tempted before; and thus is valuable, although Mr. Trilling makes the usual mistakes 
as to what those thoughts were, because he ignores the fact that Arnold made a point 
of not addressing everybody in general nor yet himself alone. There were enough 
writers talking eternally to both these audiences; he selected definite groups whose 
difficulties he could appreciate, not to argue with them but to try to persuade them to 
experiment practically. Like F. H. Bradley and T. S. Eliot, Mr. Trilling supposes that 
Arnold can be answered by logic,’ yet he started with an assumption which he knew 
could not be proved but which he felt sure those whom he could help would grant. 
He repeats ad nauseam that he is not talking to philosophers or to metaphysicians. He 
appreciates Spinoza, not for a true and comprehensive sequence of thoughts, but for 
being in the ‘grand style’ and evoking a noble temper. So with Plato and Marcus 
Aurelius they ‘get you nowhere’, but they call your finest nature into play. Mr. Trilling 
tries to make him appear to address everybody, or else confess himself publicly, against 
both of which self-indulgences Arnold maintained a constant struggle. The history of 
the positions taken up in this life-long battle with himself is valuable, though they had 
often been tacitly assumed before Mr. Trilling becomes aware of them. Arnold believed 
that what lay behind appearances was divine. He held that the intellect neither with 
dogma nor with logic could assure us of this, about which we agree together because 
being human we are of one mind and love the same incomprehensible object, however 
wildly we fail to find appropriate words. Still, he only spoke to those who already 
felt they could say little or nothing. The glib and the cocksure he left alone, and 
tried to free the modest from their snares. 

Mr. Trilling’s criticism of the poet and literary critic is less useful than his account 
of the politician and theologian, where it is chockful of persons and quotations now little 


1 See Matthew Arnold in Essays and Studies, 1938. Edited by Laurence Binyon, pp. 7-27. 
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known or quite forgotten. He follows modern fashions in aesthetics, so cannot appreciate 
Arnold’s difficulties, who resisted those of his day till he transformed them. Rabelais, 
Moliére, and Voltaire are for Mr. Trilling on the same plane as Homer, Shakespeare, 
and the Book of Job; nothing in the temper of these last is more profoundly human than 
in the first three. To laugh is as human as to wonder. All.moods are equal for science; 
they exist or not, they will fit into an hypothetical psychology or will not, and there is 
no more to it. Poetry envisages joy as more essential than mirth. Science merely 
describes what is, but for good men and lovers of beauty there are vast scales of value 
which cannot be described. Applying would-be science where I hold it out of court 
Mr. Trilling decides that the closing passage of Sohrab and Rustum in which the Oxus 
finds the Aral Sea reflects Arnold’s self-pity. He uses a process by which I think anything 
‘ can be made of anything, one that is to say entirely idle and futile. He argues also to 
distinguish serious from awe-inspiring; but l’Avare, enslaved by dehumanizing passion, 
is awful to contemplate and yet is not on a level with King Lear. Psychology cannot 
directly help the critic of poetry, it can only deal with the defined. Poetical language 
is ‘fluid’ and only uses definition to create illusion. No, as a critic of poetry Mr. Trilling 
is decidedly out of his element, whereas Arnold was in his, as his felicity with quotation 
proves: however one may discard his elucidations for his then readers and I myself 
reject most of them; yet the way he puts them forward convinces me that in reserve 
he holds something more cogent—taste. It is the same with religion. I have tried to 
counter Bradley’s and Eliot’s theological incomprehension in the essay already referred 
to. Arnold was convinced that neither dogma, nor logic could get near the object, 
only poetry could do that, and even then not explicitly. Morality can be formulated, 
but must be transfigured, not only in language but in life, to become religion, though, 
avoiding every appearance of a wish to bamboozle, he usually said ‘touched with 
emotion’. Of course there is an emotional appeal to man’s common nature in all 
morality, only monsters can escape. Arnold does not argue, he takes for granted what 
unprejudiced humanity allows, that there are three values, truth, kindness, and beauty, 
though science only knows of one. Still, in spite of prolixity, this book is interesting, 
sometimes almost fascinating. T. STURGE MOORE 


The Collected Works of R. C. Trevelyan. Volume i: Poems. Longmans. 15s. net. 


During the last forty years the assiduous observer of the progress of poetry has seen 
it pursue an unusually erratic course: a bewildering succession of temporary modes 
rapidly superseding one another, and purveyors of the latest novelties in verse appearing 
and disappearing with jack-in-the-box agility. Yet, throughout this period one tradi- 
tional writer, at least, has been quietly and steadfastly engaged on his own task, little 
affected by ephemeral fashions in technique. Mr. Trevelyan’s first volume of verse was 
published in 1898: and, though he has been sufficiently aware of the experiments of his 
contemporaries to welcome any legitimate innovations, he has, himself, never been 
deluded into an indulgence of the more extravagant eccentricities. Like Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Trevelyan’s approach to poetry has always been that of a scholar, rather than that 
of an untutored singer: he is immensely learned in the lore of prosody; and technically 
his verse is more remarkable for its metrical accomplishment, its skilfully contrived 
harmonies, than for any unpremeditated outbursts of ‘native woodnotes wild’. But, in 
the house of poetry there are many mansions, and a Milton and a Burns may happily 
neighbour one another; and who is to say that they have not an equal right to their 
adjacent lodgings? So, although ‘scholarly’ is sometimes used as an epithet of disparage- 
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ment when applied to poetry, I use it with no shadow of a sense of derogatory implica- 
tion. Nevertheless the scholarly tenor of Mr. Trevelyan’s work and his deliberate choice 
of traditional themes have undoubtedly militated against his chances of receiving any 
immediate popular recognition; while the large scale on which his most considerable 
achievements are conceived has prevented him from attaining even the ephemeral 
celebrity of inclusion in contemporary anthologies. Indeed, in the stupid terms of the 
jargon of politically minded critics of the moment, Mr. Trevelyan’s work might be 
labelled ‘poetry of escape’. (It is notable that these cocksure contrivers of catchwords 
never condescend to precise definition—escape, from what?—what into?) But to the 
discerning readers of his work such a verdict could only stress the truth that Mr. Tre- 
velyan has always been more concerned with the issues of eternity than with those of 
current affairs. Yet, even in concentrating on traditional themes, Mr. Trevelyan has 
never been content to be a purveyor of the sham-antique, a mere reconstructor of old 
verse-modes: he has always been a man of his own day, enduing the oldest of traditional 
stories with a vital immediacy. 

The present instalment of his collected works includes the narrative, lyrical, and 
lyrical-dramatic poems, with few exclusions, that have appeared in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
previous volumes, together with a number of unpublished pieces. In so brief a notice, 
it is quite out of the question to attempt any appraisement of the individual excellence 
of the separate poems. I can only record the pleasure with which I have re-read them 
all amid the distractions of these desperate days, recapturing old delights and redis- 
covering forgotten felicities, and offer my humble tribute to a poet of a signal integrity 
whose work has always followed a sound tradition and has never been tainted by the 
contagion of decadent eccentricities and extravagances. WILFRID GIBSON 


The Critical Works of John Dennis. Edited by Epwarp Nites Hooker of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Vol. i. Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press, 1939. Humphrey Milford. 22s. 6d. Pp. xii 537. 


According to Boswell, Dr. Johnson once told Davies, the bookseller, that he wished 
to see John Dennis’s critical works collected. Davies replied that ‘they would not sell’. 
Johnson did not live to see the publication of a complete edition of Dennis’s criticism, 
and none appeared in the nineteenth century. American scholarship has now at last 
done what Johnson wanted, and has done it handsomely. The John Hopkins University 
Press is publishing a complete edition of Dennis’s critical writings, edited by Mr. E. Niles 
Hooker of the University of California. The first volume, containing the text of nineteen 
essays with a commentary and textual notes, has appeared. The second volume, which 
is in preparation, will incorporate an essay by Mr. Hooker on Dennis as a critic. 

John Dennis, like Thomas Shadwell, is an author of considerable importance who 
had the misfortune to fall foul of a great poetical satirist. Every one remembers Shadwell 
as Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, and every one remembers Dennis as Pope’s Appius. Shad- 
well’s merits as a writer of realistic comedy, nevertheless, are now pretty well recognized. 
Dennis’s criticism, though it interested Wordsworth, Landor, and Swinburne, and has 
been the subject of two modern monographs, has been generally ignored or misjudged. 
Yet Dennis must rank with Addison as one of the two best critics between Dryden and 
Johnson, and, if he lacks Addison’s grace of style and his wit, he has far greater learning 
than Addison and a much more penetrating and original judgement. The dialogues of 
The Impartial Critick are, after the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, among the best examples of 
their kind in English, full of life, sparkle, and sound sense. They contain an admirable 
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and effective answer to the pedantries of Rymer. In fact it must have been due in a 
large measure to Dennis that the cast-iron variety of neo-classicism never established 
itself firmly in England. More weighty and original is the treatise on The Advancement 
and Reformation of Poetry with its conception of the ‘sublime’ derived from Longinus, its 
insistence on the importance of ‘passion’ and ‘enthusiasm’ in poetry, and its fine appre- 
ciations of Milton, Tasso, and the ‘impetuous golden torrent’ of the poetry of Lucretius. 
This imposing essay is of the greatest historical importance. It looks back to Milton 
and forward to Wordsworth, and it kept alive the conception of high poetry in an age 
which excelled in realism, satire, and social grace, but tended to ignore or underestimate 
inspired creation on a grand scale. The Impartial Critick and the Advancement and Refor- 
mation of Poetry are only two out of a number of good things in the first volume of 
' Mr. Niles’s edition. Almost every page contains matter of interest to the student of 
English critical thought. 

Mr. Niles has done the first part of his work admirably. His commentary, though 
perhaps a little prolix, is both learned and illuminating, and is based on a wide know- 
ledge of eighteenth-century criticism. If the second volume maintains the same high 
standard, the complete work will be a notable contribution to English studies. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


A New Life of Edmund Burke. By Sir Puttre Macnus. John Murray. 155. 


Sir Philip Magnus in this book has had the exceptional privilege for the first time of 
using the Burke papers at Wentworth Woodhouse and at Milton. For this he very 
naturally expresses his thanks to Lord Fitzwilliam and to Mr. Thomas Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam. The new material certainly adds to our knowledge of the famous orator. 
In one respect to which we will allude later it gives us a shock. But it may be said at 
once that whatever drawbacks we may feel inclined to make, the figure of a great and 
influential man remains unaltered. In Sir Philip Magnus’s view we are dealing with 
a prophet, a man who in politics may be compared with Wesley in religion. He gave 
principles to English political life at a time of general corruption, just as Wesley gave 
principles to English religion at a time of general indifference. 

Burke was born in Dublin on New Year’s Day 1729. His mother was a Catholic 
and his father a professing Protestant, one of the best-known attorneys in Dublin. His 
school life was also divided between the two religions, for he began at a Catholic village 
school and ended at a boarding-school kept by a Quaker some twenty-eight miles from 
Dublin. In 1744 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he seems to have won no 
particular distinction except that of founding a Debating Society which has survived 
into the present Trinity College historical society. But he was a serious student and 
was actually publishing a weekly literary magazine at the time when he took his degree 
in 1748. He went to London in 1750 and played for a time with the idea of becoming 
a barrister. This brought him nothing except the happiness of meeting his future wife, 
a Jane Nugent whose father practised as a doctor in Bath, and the misfortunate and 
mysterious friendship with William Burke who was presumably a distant cousin and 
became the burden and evil genius of Edmund for the rest of his life. It was for William 
that he contracted the many questionable financial obligations which appear for the 
first time in this excellent book of Sir Philip Magnus and must be taken as an example 
of the loose and unscrupulous dealing with public funds and offices which disfigured 
almost every party and politician at the time when King George III was attempting to 
govern the country by personal influence. 
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These financial intrigues and obligations are for the first time clearly and faithfully 
exposed in Sir Philip Magnus’s volume. They are certainly a shock to the admirers of 
one of the greatest English political heroes, and one must feel also sometimes repelled—as 
indeed were his contemporaries—by the unbridled violence of his language in debate and 
the persistence with which he ignored the supreme services of Warren Hastings when 
carrying out the campaign against him, primarily suggested by the spite of Philip Francis. 
This was one of the five great causes to which he dedicated his extraordinary powers 
of passion and mastery of detail. Sir Philip in his book naturally leans to hero- 
worshipping. His readers will sympathize with him in his eulogy of the champion of 
Ireland and of the United States and most of all in his joining hands with Wilberforce, 
Pitt, and Fox on behalf of the abolition of the slave trade. They will have less sympathy 
with the man who fought for Wilkes and none at all with the conservative who thought 
that no jot or tittle should be altered in the divine British constitution which had 
descended from Magna Charta and the glorious Revolution of 1689. If one revolution 
could produce divine results, why should not another? 

It is a subject too large to be dealt with adequately in a short review. But the man 
whose name is connected with the reform of our Indian Administration will always 
live in British history as a landmark comparable with Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights. We can only thank Sir Philip Magnus for his careful and suggestive book, with 
all the new matter which it contains, and recommend readers to turn to it and to the full 
and useful bibliography which is added just before the Index. F. S. MARVIN 


The Daughters of George III. By DorotHy Marcaret Stuart. Macmillan. 15s. 


Though much has been written about the Court and family of George III no book, 
as far as we are aware, has been devoted exclusively to the King’s daughters, of whom 
Fanny Burney exclaimed ‘never in tale or fable were six princesses more lovely’. Besides 
being able to explore the unpublished Harcourt Manuscripts it has been Miss Stuart’s 
privilege to have access to the Royal archives of Windsor and, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the King, make use of numerous letters from the family correspondence 
of George III, Queen Charlotte, and their children that have never been printed. 
Miss Stuart, as one would expect from so practised a writer, and one intimate with the 
historical setting of the actors concerned, and sensitive to its social atmosphere, has 
made excellent use of her opportunities. The result is a book in the pages of which the 
six Princesses ‘the beauteous boast of Britain’s isle’ come to life again with traits of 
character, heart, and mind that give distinctive personality to each. In the limited 
space at one’s disposal it is possible to deal only with a few of the impressions made by 
this fascinating book. The superiority of the daughters of George III over the sons in 
the qualities that add dignity to human nature is one of them. All the princesses were 
remarkable for integrity of character, unselfishness, and firm affections. But having 
written this one hastens to record another impression—the steadfast devotion of the 
sisters to their eldest brother, ‘dearest G. P.’, was equalled by his steadfast devotion to 
them. There was in him a well of inexhaustible affection for them, and whenever they 
were in trouble or in difficulties they turned instinctively to him. It is to him that all 
their best letters are written, and it was he who with infinite tact and patience freed 
the younger princesses from their thraldom to the selfish monopoly of their mother 
Queen Charlotte. This relationship with his sisters throws a new and pleasant light 
on the Prince’s character—for them at any rate he had a worth the world’s coarse 
finger failed to plumb. 
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Of the six princesses the Princess Elizabeth is undoubtedly the most interesting. In 
addition to being distinguished by considerable artistic talent her humanity was warmer 
and wealthier, one feels, than that of her sisters, and her outlook on life altogether 
wider and more robust. 

This letter to her eldest brother in 1810 gives a taste of her quality: ‘I have been 
well tried in my spring and summer of life; I expect my autumn and winter to be free 
from chilling cold, and whilst I have kind and good friends, a great chair, a pinch of 
snuff, a book and a good fireside, with a kind brother, I think I shall in the end rest 
very quietly.’ She was the Princess who ultimately became Landgravine of Hesse- 
Homburg by her marriage in 1818 when she was in middle life with Frederick Here- 
ditary Prince (afterwards Landgrave) of Hesse-Homburg, whose uncouth appearance 
when he first came to England to claim his bride provoked this, among other, com- 
ments: ‘I have just seen H.H. at the levée and an uglier hound, with a snout buried in 
hair I never saw.’ But he proved a good husband to the Princess to whom ‘years had 
brought the philosophic mind’. 

One of the chief values of Miss Stuart’s book, and one that will establish its reputation, 
is that its researches, besides finally laying the spectre of one hideous myth, make it 
the authoritative source of information with regard to the romances and marriages of 
the Princesses who escaped German alliances. 

In this connexion Miss Stuart employs her own literary talent with more freedom 
and scope, especially, for instance, in her portrait of Sir Brent Spencer, making one 
feel that the book would have gained in narrative power and cohesion if throughout 
she had taken more personal charge of the material at her disposal—had, in fact, been 
more persistently ‘the informing spirit of the whole’. Sometimes quotations are so 
lavishly used as to produce a disjointed effect, breaking the persuasive interest of the 
story for want of more co-ordination and preferential control on the part of the writer. 

One does not grudge, however, the place given to extracts from the letters of the 
Princesses. They were all good letter writers in an age when perhaps the epistolary 
art was at its best. How perfect is the quiet close of the letter of the Princess Augusta 
describing to the Prince the last hours of Queen Charlotte: ‘She often put her head 
on the pillow whilst the conversation was going on, and at last she gave me her hand 
and said, ““Dear Augusta, I thank you for having executed my commission so exactly and 
faithfully”: and she cried very much indeed—and then she was silentagain—and I thought 
was asleep, but I saw her hands move up and down gently as if she was in prayer.’ 

Space prevents one from further comment on a book that is sure of a wide public and 
must add to Miss Stuart’s already considerable reputation as a biographer, but there is 
one story of George III that I cannot forbear to quote. We all remember his remark— 
‘There ’s sad stuff in Shakespeare—what? what?’ I shall now connect him with Shake- 
speared with different and deeper feelings. He had been reading Lear just after his 
recovery from his first loss of reason. ‘It is very beautiful, very affecting, very awful’ he 
said—adding ‘I am like poor Lear, but thank God I have no Regan, no Goneril, 
only Cordelias’. ; GEORGE COOKSON 


Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938. By Hitpa Martinpatg, C.B.E. Allen & 
Unwin. 75. 6d. 
‘Well, Father Time is a great philosopher, if you read him aright.’ Yes, but a laggard 
in his dealings with women, working out his plan for them by slow and uneasy stages, 
and leaving it still incomplete. This book is a discreet and carefully documented account 
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of the gradual introduction of women into the Civil Service, and, incidentally, a grim 
record of the prejudices and timidity of men. It is necessarily too full of technical details 
and quotations from official reports to attract the general reader, but will be invaluable 
to future historians both of the civil service and of the women’s movement, and should 
also be consulted by those interested in possible employments for women, either on 
their own behalf or that of their pupils. 

The pioneer was a Mr. Scudamore of the Post Office, who was responsible for the 
telegraph system, which before 1870 had been in the hands of private companies, 
already employing women operators. He realized that he was getting a better article 
at a lower cost, and women, so he flattered himself, would not combine like men in 
order to extort higher wages. He therefore extended their employment to clerical work. 
Four years later forty young ladies were brought into the Savings Bank Department 
to the disgust and indignation of the gentlemen. Thanks to the dominant personality and 
high standard of efficiency set by their superintendent, Miss M. C. Smith, the experiment 
was a success. Women were soon employed elsewhere in the Post Office, and it became a 
useful recruiting ground when later on trained clerks were required in other government 
offices. But in one respect the women were a disappointment; they demanded a living 
wage and actually organized in order to improve the conditions of their employment. 

In 1873 it was recognized for the first time that a woman’s judgement and special 
knowledge might be useful to the State, and Mrs. Nassau Senior was appointed as a 
Poor Law Inspector under the Local Government Board. It was, as the courageous 
President himself records, the greatest trial to his officials, nevertheless he ‘imposed a 
woman’ upon them, and made her appointment permanent. Unfortunately she died 
after a few years’ service, and no woman was appointed to replace her till 1885. And 
so the story creeps slowly on, moving a little faster in the ’nineties, when women were 
employed as sub-inspectors of elementary schools and as factory inspectors, again ill- 
received by their male colleagues. Then came the War. Women were indispensable 
to the State. Their number leapt up from 65,000 to 170,000. Hitherto they had been 
employed only on special work carried on in water-tight compartments, now they were 
interchangeable with men. 

The latter half of Miss Martindale’s book is concerned with the reorganization of 
women’s work and the reconsideration of their position in the Civil Service after the 
War, facilitated by the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act of 1919. Again the story 
moves slowly through the mazes of official reports. The main substantive results have 
been that women are now admitted to the administrative class by the same examination 
as men, and have proved that the open competition need have no terrors for them, and 
that in certain departments they are now established as interchangeable with men. 
Retirement on marriage is still a vexed question, but the time is surely coming when 
individuals will be allowed to decide for themselves. Women are still comparatively 
cheap, but here again their claim for equal pay seems likely to be admitted before long. 
In some quarters, unfortunately, the old prejudices remain. When Miss Martindale wrote 
women were still refused admission to the Diplomatic and Consular Services and to 
the higher-grade posts in the Colonial and Dominions offices. In her closing chapters 
she deals very convincingly with the arguments against their employment. Her words 
have not been wasted. Some months ago the Colonial and Dominions offices opened 
their doors. May the Foreign Office soon follow suit! The book, it should be said, is 
not belligerently feminist either in spirit or expression. It is dedicated to those men 
who have helped women to share in service to the State. MONA WILSON 
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Autobiography with Letters. By Lyon Puetps. Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford University Press. 155. 


This is not so much an autobiography as a very large commonplace book, chequered — 


by digressions upon subjects as disparate as the charm of the cat and the best method 
of checking an attack of hiccups. Even the autobiographical sections seem sometimes 
to have been patched up from unexciting day-to-day diaries rather than distilled from 
experience and ‘emotion recollected in tranquility’; and it is difficult to understand 
why so long a book (972 pp.) should have been padded out with such remarks as, ‘It 
was the first time I had ever tasted saltless butter, but during the last sixty years I have 
got saltless butter whenever possible.’ How gladly would one not barter all the padding 
—and there is quite a lot of it—for a further account of the opening of the graves of the 
German Emperors in the cathedral at Speyer, in the presence of the author, who con- 
tents himself with telling us that it was ‘an extraordinary spectacle’, and that he ‘saw 
the great sapphire ring of Henry IV’. 

It is a pity that an intelligently abridged version of this work should not have been 
made for publication in this country. There are many good and some delightful things 
in it, though they have to be quarried out with much diligence. The intellectual 
buoyancy of the Professor is refreshing, and his shrewdness is often tempered by an 
engaging simplicity. In the chapters describing his childhood he gives us a charming 
picture of a Baptist pastor’s household in New Haven, Connecticut, seventy years ago, 
and many of his portraits of famous men will be of use to their biographers. Among these 
men are Mark Twain, Hardy, Masefield, Henry James, Galsworthy, Shaw (the lovely 
whiteness of Mr. Shaw’s beard left an enduring memory), Barrie, and William de Morgan. 

‘Of all modern British authors’, declares Professor Lyon Phelps, ‘I am the most deeply 
affected by J. M. Barrie.’ As it was Maud which first stirred in him conscious appreciation 
of poetry, and as he has found in Froude’s Carlyle ‘a lifelong inspiration’, it seems right 
and fitting that he should have been privileged to catch a glimpse of the Queen to whom 
he owed his spiritual allegiance. He saw her driving along Constitution Hill the year 
before her death, and, as he stood uncovered, he ‘felt both reverence and wonder; she 
had known all the intellectual giants of the Victorian Age in politics, in literature, in 
science’. ‘Known’ is perhaps excessive as regards her literary and scientific lieges; and 
one cannot but reflect that if Her Majesty so much as ‘knew of’ some of the most brilliant 
among them it was probably only to deplore their unorthodox activities. 

Two passages in later chapters strike a note almost unbearably poignant to-day. In 
1911 the Professor was in Warsaw. Amused at the choric shout with which a squad of 
soldiers saluted an officer, he burst out laughing. His ‘guffaw hit the officer on the funny 
bone. He roared too, and then all the soldiers joined in one spontaneous burst of 
mirth’. Seventeen years later, at the Eton and Harrow match at Lords, he saw that 
‘one element of tragedy marked the gay scene—an entire generation was missing. . . . 
The war had taken them’. DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The Last of the English, and other new Poems. By Lorp Gorett. John Murray. 6s. 

The American commentator, whom Lord Gorell quotes in his prefatory note, was 
right. The considerable poem which gives the book its name, and sums up its whole 
temper and ‘message’, is not about the last of the English; nor indeed, on the evidence 
of his work, is Lord Gorell’s faith so frail that he believes his own title. It is about the 
lasting English, or perhaps more truly about that England, with ‘her strange, stable soul’, 
which endures, vitalized and not debilitated by the changes of growth. Mrs. Brown 
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in Bermondsey, drinking her cup of tea in 1937, and seeing her ghostly visitants, is what 
she is because her forerunners were what they were, parts, like her, of the strange soul, 
Alfred, Harold, Thomas More, Raleigh, Nelson, and the Queen. And Lord Gorell is 
what he is partly because other men of his race before him have walked on Dartmoor 
in the dusk, and seen Solitude, ‘the ancient stately king, enthroned on peace’. 

Technically the book is most interesting, both in its successes and its partial failures. 
Lord Gorell is happiest in the comparative freedom of blank verse or in verse knit by 
irregularly recurrent rhyme. He can then write as he feels, and he is too good a craftsman 
ever to be slovenly. In more regular stanzaic form, as in the Ode to Aemilia, he moves 
with a certain constraint. Nor is he always tactful in his choice of rhythms. Return to 
Scotland, for example, would, one fancies, have been more telling in a less tripping metre. 
Compression, again, is not Lord Gorell’s forte. It is significant that the epigrammatic 
manner does not suit him, and that the poems which at a first reading are vaguely 
reminiscent of Housman serve on a second reading to display the essential dissimilarity 
of the two writers. In Discovery Lord Gorell gives some account of his poetic processes, 
and speaks of ‘seizing, discarding, questing for a word, The one word of our heritage’. 
The strain of the quest is sometimes too patent, and is not always well rewarded. To 
take one example: ‘ecstasies Whose brigand tempests sweep across the soul And strip 
its orchards bare’; here there is an odd dissonance between the compression of ‘brigand’ 
and the direct, though far from diffuse, simplicity of the rest of the image, a dissonance 
only to be justified by a perfect felicity of the single word. The truth is that Lord Gorell 
needs room in which to deploy his peculiar qualities if they are to tell as they should, 
and he seems to defeat his own ends by sometimes striving after a manner which is not 
natural to him. 

His peculiar qualities are of a rare value, a value which makes minor technical 
criticisms perhaps in both senses impertinent. I do not feel that his poetry is ‘great’ 
poetry, but it is something much bigger and more important than minor poetry. In an 
age of flashy self-advertisement, and of cheaply cynical criticism of old loyalties, he 
handles a great theme with dignity, with complete sincerity and simplicity, with the 
most honest craftsmanship, and above all with entire self-effacement. He is not ashamed 
to be proud of his nation; he says what he means, and strongly means what he says; 
he has a hatred of tinsel; and he is not even tempted to speak of himself except as a 
part of the thing of which he is writing and of which he feels himself a part. And his 
theme is one which in these days it is well to have so treated. 


The soul of England, undiscerned and ageless. 
There was a summons, and it was obeyed. 


‘It is’, as Lord Gorell says, ‘a strange and stable soul, of which the foreigner can never 
understand the strangeness, and with the stability of which he often fails to reckon.’ 
M. R. RIDLEY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The British Annual of Literature. Vol. i. British Authors’ Press. 6s. 

The title seems to suggest no more than a survey of the year’s output of English 
literature, but the ambition of this annual is far wider, as a glance at the contents at 
once shows. The reader whose curiosity has not hitherto led him to follow the threads 
of literary tendencies outside the mother country will find a new meaning in Kipling’s 
‘What do they know of England who only England know’, and will awaken to an 
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interest in the crop of English literature produced overseas. Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, as well as the indigenous cultures of Wales and Ireland, are represented 
by articles dealing with their authors and achievements. One particularly illuminating 
contribution points out the contrast between the optimistic self-confidence of Kipling’s 
imperialism and the satirical bitterness of Forster’s Passage to India. 

Besides criticism, there is poetry, some of which, for example C. R. Allen’s, deserves 
to be better known in this country, and not the least interesting feature of the produc- 
tion is the set of notes From Far and Near in which various short items of literary news 
are collected and reviewed. 


An English Grammar of Function. By E. E. Atten and A. T. Mason. Arnolds. 
45. 6d. complete, or 2 parts 2s. 6d. each. 


It is becoming the fashion among writers of English Grammars to apologize for their 
subject and resort to all manner of subterfuges in their effort to make it appear less 
tedious than it is traditionally held to be. Mr. Allen and Mr. Mason, however, as the 
title of their book in itself indicates, take an entirely serious and orthodox view of their 
subject, and, to achieve their aims, rely on such qualities as clarity and thoroughness of 
exposition. The expression ‘grammar of function’ implies that modern usage in language is 
sufficiently fixed for definite rules to be formulated, and the essential features of structure 
and function made plain. This does not mean, however, that the practical aspect of 
grammar is neglected, for it may be said that throughout this comprehensive work the 
authors never lose sight of the underlying purpose of the study of grammar, which is to 
facilitate the means whereby human beings may communicate their thoughts toeach other. 

The book is intended for use chiefly in secondary schools, with the first Certificate 
examination in view. It is divided into two parts, each of which provides a year’s 
course and may be bought separately. 


Social English. By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. Longmans. 2s. 3d. 


Parents who complain that even in these enlightened days the education their children 
receive is too academic, too far removed from pressing realities to be of much benefit 
‘afterwards’, will be agreeably surprised if they open Social English. There they will 
find the teaching of English revealed in a completely new light, simply by being related 
exclusively to the affairs of everyday life. 

The method certainly has its advantages, not the least of which is the wealth of useful 
information which the reader cannot help gaining about telegrams, the telephone, 
insurance, advertising, the hire-purchase system, statistics, the Press, and many other 
appurtenances of modern civilization. The book is in fact planned in such a way as 
to encourage and develop to the utmost, by reading, discussion, and exercises, the 
qualities of reasonableness, sound judgement, and practical common sense. It also has 
the outstanding merit of being attractively written and illustrated throughout. 


The Use of English. By Gzorce H. Cowutnc. Melbourne University Press. 6s. 
English for Schools. By F. I. VeNaBLEs and D. C. Wurmster. Bell. 25. gd. 
An Approach to English Literature for Students Abroad. By H. B. Draxe. Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 25. 
These three books, written with different purposes in view, all proceed from the 


common standpoint that the surest way to make progress in English studies is to form 
the habit of reading and enjoying good literature. 
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In The Use of English, the third edition of a book first published in 1934, Professor 
Cowling encourages the right outlook. In simple and direct terms he describes some- 
thing of the history of the English language, outlines the elements of composition, and 
finally deals with literary appreciation and criticism. He gives a broad survey of the 
whole field, without attempting to treat any section in detail. There are no questions 
or exercises, but an appendix gives excellent suggestions for further reading on each 
chapter. 

Mr. Venables and Mr. Whimster have written a school text-book, which they describe 


as ‘a planned course in comprehension and expression’. It consists of a collection of — 


self-contained passages—prose, poetry, and drama—each accompanied by a set of 
exercises. Teachers will find especially interesting the appendix suggesting ‘a mathe- 
matically accurate method of marking the exercises’, and a subject-chart which shows 
at a glance where illustrations of particular grammatical points are to be found. 

Mr. Drake’s book takes account of the particular needs of foreign students. Primarily 
a guide to the various literary forms, it also provides a method for the systematic 
building-up of a well-stocked and useful vocabulary. 


Fohnsonian Gleanings. Part IX—A Further Miscellany. By A. L. Reape. Privately 
printed. 21s. 


This carefully documented book forms the ninth volume in a series of painstaking 
researches into Dr. Johnson’s social environment. Consisting, as its title confesses, of 
disconnected odds and ends of information gathered from pedigrees, abstracts of wills, 
and administrations (many of which are reproduced in full), it clearly is not a book for 
the general reader. But for any Johnson lover who has the curiosity to follow the com- 
plicated historical threads which may be traced from a passing allusion, it will provide 
much that is of interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Your readers may like to hear something of one of the most interesting educational 
ventures in New Zealand—the Government Correspondence School. Opened in Wel- 
lington seventeen years ago to provide instruction for children in the back-blocks, its 
pupils now number 2,769. Primary and secondary education is provided in all the 
usual arts and science subjects. There are courses in many handcrafts such as knitting, 
woodwork, weaving, and basket work. Young farmers can take a course in agriculture. 

It is a stimulating thought that the ‘hunger and thirst after knowledge’ have created 
the Correspondence School, and inspired teachers, parents, and children to overcome 
the difficulties of education by post. About nine o’clock at many a lonely homestead 
a solitary pupil can be seen, in summer, seated at the home-made desk set out under the 
kowhai tree on the lawn—in winter, near the big kitchen stove. A few differences of 
opinion may have been exchanged before head and hands become busy, for life on the 
farm has a lure stronger than life in books, and lessons are apt to grow monotonous 
when done in solitary confinement. 

The fortnight’s assignment is dispatched from the Correspondence School. After a 
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long journey it is slung with other contents of the private mail-bag into the post-box 
at the farm gate by the driver of the service car. Neat typed pages, clearly planned 
exercises, and attractive black and white sketches bring the whole family into contact 
with other places, times, and countries. Choice of topics, presentation, and methods are 
up to date and are designed to stimulate imagination, arouse curiosity, and appeal to a 
sense of adventure, and encourage a sense of personal relationship with the teacher. 

__ Much of the work set is connected with the child’s out-door life on the farm—foals, 
. flying-foxes, fantails, kiwis, and sea-lions move in fantastic procession through the pages. 
Interest in personal experience and appreciation of the beauty of this entrancing country 
are both encouraged. 

As a result of the appeal for individual effort we get delightful peeps into the children’s 
daily life, characterized by a charming freshness of outlook and a simple directness of 
expression. A seven-year-old girl tells of playing ‘Hone-Heke and his savage warriors 
sailing up the river in the hollow tree that Dennis and I pushed into the creek. It makes 
a splendid war-canoe’. An eight-year-old girl explains: ‘I often play cowboys by myself. 
We have three ponies and two of them are mine. I catch both of my ponies, and put 
my saddle on one of them. The other is an Indian Mustang. I tie the Mustang to 
the fence and ride away. When I have gone a fair distance I get off and shoo my 
horse away. Then I run to the Mustang and ride after my horse. When it is all over 
I give them a feed of chaff.’ 

The most interesting work done by the children is in Art. Even the youngest ones 
show close observation and a sense of colour and design in their pastel pictures. Month 
books provide notes and a pictorial record of daily and seasonal routine and of red- 
letter occasions such as sheep-dipping, shearing, or harvesting. 

Collaboration with the parents is fostered in every set of work and is strengthened by 
a Parents’ Association which plans visits of teachers to pupils, organizes holiday-camps 
for pupils all over the country, and runs the lively societies and clubs such as the League 
of Nations Union, Camera Club, School Library, Meccano and Model Building, Junior 
Red Cross, $.P.C.A., Naturalists’ and Gardeners’ Circles, Stamp Collecting, and Lone 
Guides and Scouts. The Parents’ Association also provides isolated homes with re- 
ceiving sets, so that children can make use of wireless lessons in speech-training, French 
pronunciation, and gymnastic exercises, and realize their membership of a corporate 
body by hearing broadcasts of Correspondence School functions. 

Indeed distance seems to add zest to all the School’s activities. There are obviously 
many disadvantages in education by post, but some advantages. With some children 
the problem of holding the interest through the long term without healthy competition 
and without class discussion is never solved. In other cases the compensations lie in 
the warm friendliness of the teacher and his patient encouragement of individual inter- 
ests and tastes, so that the pupil can linger over congenial subjects with the loving care 
of the true scholar. Although the lonely pupil misses the rivalry in games and the 
intercourse with many personalities and may not get his corners rubbed off, he escapes 
standardization and can keep his individuality. 

From the point of view of health all the advantages are on his side. His whole day 
is spent in healthy, peaceful surroundings; in summer even his school hours are lived 
out of doors. He has a good midday meal. He is rarely exposed to infectious diseases. 
The small tasks allotted to him on the farm provide him with regular physical exercise. 

A visitor who has met these happy companionable children—so abundantly alive, 
so keenly responsive to all the delights of country life and so richly stored with country 
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knowledge, has few fears that they are being handicapped by this kind of education. 
It certainly has produced a fine type in the country of the experiment. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. C. Moornouse. 
To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

Do you agree with the opinion, given on p. 324 by a reviewer of Mind the Stop, that 
stops ought to mark the grammatical construction? 

I should have thought it obvious that all good composition grows out of good speech, 
and that stops were meant to help the reader to speak well what he reads. I have had 
to do much reading aloud in my life, and I have found stops a real hindrance. I have 
heard a teacher of elocution say to a class, The first rule is, to ignore the stops. But 
my reading has taught me that written books are generally badly constructed now; 
and that the real reason why stops are a hindrance is that the writers have composed 
badly, and their compositions are therefore hard to understand. On the contrary, if 
you compose with hearers in your mind, and think how to make them understand, you 
will make your meaning clearer. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Histon Manor, W. H. D. Rouse. 
Cambs. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue Annual Meeting was held at St. Ermin’s Restaurant at 12.30 p.m. on Saturday, 
June 17, Dr. F. S. Boas presiding. 

Before moving the adoption of the Report and the Financial Statement Dr. Boas 
said that there had been a close scrutiny of the membership list, and the names of 
those who had not paid their subscriptions for a long time had been written off. The 
membership of the Association, after this ‘purge’, now stood at 2,881. Owing to a rather 
larger enrolment of new members and the fresh source of strength in the Junior Branches 
instituted early this year, he thought the figures were on the up grade. As chairman he 
expressed again the thanks of the Association to the Life Members of the Central Body 
and of the Sydney Branch for generous donations. 

After drawing attention to last year’s publications he announced that a volume of 
one act and short plays was in active preparation and would be published by the 
Oxford University Press early next year. 

Referring to The Year’s Work in English Studies he noted with satisfaction that its 
increased sale had enabled the Association’s subsidy to be considerably reduced. 

As Editor he greatly regretted that he would no longer have the able co-operation 
of Miss Mary Serjeantson, who had been so long associated with him in this work. 
Dr. Boas also expressed the thanks of the Association to Mrs. Fielding for her good 
work since she became Acting Secretary. 

Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, C.B., C.B.E., R.N. (Hon. Treasurer), reviewing the 
financial position of the Association, said that the policy of retrenchment had been carried 
out without any loss of efficiency. The excess of expenditure over income had decreased 
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from £700 in 1936 to £279 in 1938, and the debt to sundry creditors had also been 
reduced by £1,000 during the same period. 

This general reduction of debt was mainly due to the success of the various publica- 
tions undertaken by the Association. 

He was confident that the financial standing of the Association was now on a much 
sounder basis, and if the membership could be increased by another 100 ‘we would 
be on an even keel’. 

He concluded by paying a tribute to his predecessor in office, Mr. Charles Young, 
‘to whom the Association owed a great debt for all the good work he had done. 

The adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet, having been moved and seconded, 
was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then submitted a recommendation by the General Committee for 
the amendment of Rule 1 (d) of the Constitution whereby the Executive Committee 
should have power: 

(a) to co-opt for one year not more than three members; (6) to fill any vacancies 
that may arise on the Committee in the course of the year; and (c) to invite any of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Association. to serve on the Committee without prejetice 
to the above limit of members. 

The alteration to Rule 1 (d), having been proposed by the Chairman and seconded 
by Mr. Vernon, was carried unanimously. 


Election of Officers. 

The Chairman proposed and Mr. Nowell Smith seconded the election of Sir Edmund 
Chambers, K.B.E., C.B., D.Litt., as President of the Association for next year. The 
proposal was carried unanimously after tributes had been paid by the proposer and 
seconder to Sir Edmund’s distinction in English letters and scholarship. 

Mr. George Cookson then proposed and Sir Philip Hartog seconded the re-election 
of the Vice-Presidents and of the following officers: 


For re-election: 
Chairman of Committee: F. S. Boas, LL.D., D.Litt. 
Hon. Treasurer: Instr. Captain A. E. Haut, C.B., C.B.E., R.N. 
Hon. Secretary, Scottish Branch: JAMes Locurie. 


For election: 
_ Hon, General Secretary: V. H. Coiuins. 


After Mr. Cookson had expressed the gratitude of the Association to Dr. Boas for 
the good work he had done as Chairman of Committee, and for his willingness to con- 
tinue in office, the elections were carried. 

Mr. Charles Young then proposed and Mr.. Collins seconded the election of the 
General Committee, to which the names of Mr. Guy Boas and Mr. George Cookson 
had been added. 

Some discussion followed with regard to the Magazine English. Dr. Marie Stopes 
complained that she was unable to buy it at the big bookstalls. Mr. Cookson agreed 
that something should be done to improve its ‘accessibility’ to the general public, and the 
suggestion of Dr. Marie Stopes that it should be advertised in The Times was generally 
approved, but a suggestion to reduce its cost to the outside public was not supported. . 

After Dr. Boas had welcomed Mrs. Turner, a representative from Australia, the 
meeting closed. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


Held at St. Ermin’s Restaurant on Saturday, Fune 17, His Grace the Archbishop of York, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., presiding. 

The Archbishop of York, in proposing the health of the guests, Lady Rhondda and 
Sir Edward Marsh, spoke first of the great public service rendered by Lady Rhondda 
as editor of Time and Tide, a journal that kept alive the interest in current ideas as they 
are expressed in literature, and stimulated mind and imagination on a wide scale. 

To Sir Edward Marsh the public was deeply indebted for many delightful writings, 
and especially for his Memoir of Rupert Brooke. He combined in the true tradition of 
English life the close connexion of politics and politicians with the service of letters. 
In conclusion the Archbishop said that he felt sure that our guests were helping in one 
great object which must be dear to the Association, viz. the preservation of the English 
language from the outrages of the spread of immature education, which showed itself 
in the preference of long words over short, and from a false taste was afraid of being 
simple and direct in writing and speech. 

Viscountess Rhondda said that she felt it a great honour to be the guest of the English 
Association. Ata time when the values of civilization were in jeopardy it was more than 
ever necessary to realize that literature is a most vital and valuable part of that portion 
of the food of mankind which is not ‘bread alone’. But if literature is to flourish it must 
not be drilled and regimented. Here, above all, we must have liberty for the indi- 
vidual, for as John Stuart Mill has said, ‘the initiation of all wise and noble things 
comes—and must come from individuals—generally at first from’ some one indi- 
vidual’, After referring to the debt that English literature owed to the august quarterlies 
of the nineteenth century, and the hardly less august weeklies—four of which still sur- 
vived—Lady Rhondda spoke of her own journal Time and Tide. In a world where 
literature is in some danger of being swamped by what is called current history, it does 
all it can to preserve a sense of English standards and English literature. Crises come 
and crises go, but the heritage of English literature remains, and must be cared for, 
because it is the voice which proclaims that vision without which the people must perish. 

Sir Edward Marsh, speaking of the varied and valuable activities of the English 
Association, referred especially to the anthologies of contemporary poetry which it had 
produced. These made an intimate appeal to him for he had been concerned with the 
same interests when, with Rupert Brooke, he had conceived the plan of a series of 
anthologies called Georgian Poetry. The best of the modern poets would in his view stand 
secure among the lesser glories of English poetry. One of the chief among them was 
Lascelles Abercrombie—a loss alike to literature and to the Association—the work he 
had left was imperishable. Proposing the health of the English Association he said that 
this was the moment of all others to wish it well, and pray that it may pursue its un- 
deflected course, helping to preserve and keep alive the graces and adornments of civilized 
life amid the anxieties and perils of a world gone mad. 

Instructor Captain Hall, C.B., R.N., in replying to the toast of the Association, said 
he would confine his remarks mainly to the material needs of the Association. It wanted 
more members and more money. He appealed to ordinary members to support the 
efforts of the Officers and Committee to promote its well-being by doing their best to 
enlist new members. Our future was entirely dependent upon the personal recommen- 
dation of our members. Like all societies we had natural wastage, and it was imperative, 
therefore, that we should be always getting more and more new members. 
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In conclusion, he extended a special welcome to members who had come up from 
the country and even from overseas. 

Professor Routh, in seconding the reply, said that, as far as he could see, the health of 
the Association was excellent. It had reached a hale and hearty middle-age. But what 
about its future? Did they realize that six hundred million people now talk English 
either as their native language or as the language of commerce or government? 

What use, he asked, is the world going to make of our language? The day was not 

.far distant when English would be the universal language. The English Association, 
therefore, had an international responsibility. He was living in Athens and his job 
was to explain the simple Englishman in the only way he can be explained—through 
his culture. To whom were we to look for inspiration? Where was the fountain head 
to which teachers of English all over the world were to look? The answer to that 
question was superfluous. 

Dr. Boas, in proposing the health of the President, said that he had indeed touched 
life and thought, both in Church and State, at many points. We had had many dis- 
tinguished Presidents, Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, a Lord Chief Justice, poets, 
men of letters and scholars, but none of these, he thought, had won distinction in a 
more varied field than his Grace. As an old Balliol man himself it was his special 
pleasure to propose the President’s health to-day, not only as our President, but as one 
of that most noble and incomparable pair of brethren from Balliol who sit in the two 
most exalted seats of the English Church. 

The Archbishop of York, replying to the toast of his health, said that it was a very 
great privilege to be allowed the honour of presiding over the Association for a year 
of its long and honoured life. It had the high responsibility of upholding the great 
traditions of the English language and literature in every quarter of the globe. The 
whole world had been led to make use of our language, and this laid on us the tremendous 
responsibility of preserving unpolluted the stream of its great tradition for the genera- 
tions that follow. If English were only our own language its preservation would be 
our duty and our pleasure; as it was something much more than our own, its preserva- 
tion became an obligation to mankind. 


[It is regretted that lack of space has made it impossible to report the speeches more 


fully.—Ed.]} 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 4.30 p.m. the President, His Grace the Archbishop of York, delivered his Presi- 
dential Address in the Hall of Westminster School. The chair was taken by Dr. J. T. 
Christie, the Headmaster. The President’s address, which is entitled The Genius of 
English Poetry, will be published by the Oxford University Press, and will be issued 
to all members with this number. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


WE append a complete list of the Schools which, in response to the Association’s pro- 
posal, have instituted Junior Branches. We deeply regret to have to postpone the com- 
petition for the award of a prize for the best Essay, but the outbreak of War has, 
through its disorganizing effects on many of the Schools concerned, made it impossible 
for the competition to be held in the present circumstances. 
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We are glad to print the following letter from Westminster City School in response 
to our expressed interest in the doings of Junior Branches. 
To the Editor of English. 

Dear Sir, 

As the general secretary of the English Association in his letter of March 1939 
expressed an interest in the doings of Junior Branches, I am sending you this brief 
account of our ‘Middle School English Association’ at Westminster City School. 

In addition to the school having joined the Association by the institution of a Junior 
Branch, a Junior English Association has been formed at the school, known as the 
“Middle School English Association’. Membership is voluntary, without subscriptions, 
and the Association aims at improving the English of its members by criticising members’ 
essays, &c., and by occasionally considering the work of outside writers. A committee 
of a few members of longer standing examines each essay, attaching a set of questions 
for consideration at a later meeting. The essay, along with the original instruction to 
the writer and the critical questions, is then duplicated and circulated to members, 
who, after discussion, allot a mark by vote. 

Although this procedure forms the most important part of our work, we do not 
devote every meeting to it. Recently we read through The Monkey’s Paw, by W. W. 
Jacobs, with a view to possible production. We have also attempted a debate on 
‘A.R.P. is a minor Government Concern’, and have done some impromptu speaking. 
A competition was arranged, with a small prize, for the best collection of cuttings 
illustrating Newspaper Errors. 

At present our membership is not great, being only fifteen out of a possible one 
hundred and eighty boys. This does not detract from the enthusiasm of members, 
however, and we may hope for a larger membership in the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. R. J. PLumTREE, 
for the Middle School English Association, 
55 Palace Street, S.W. 1. Westminster City School. 


We also acknowledge with thanks an interesting programme of the Literary Society 
of Queen Ethelburga’s School, which is mainly concerned with the drama, and includes 
short lectures by the girls on Greek Drama. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS ENROLLED UNDER THE JUNIOR BRANCH 
SCHEME 


(B)= Boys; (G)= Girls; (B & G) = Mixed. 


ABERGAVENNY, County High School for Girls (G); AppEy AND STANHOPE SCHOOL, 
New Cross Road, S.E. 14 (B); Arrprim Acapemy, Lanarkshire (B); ALDERMAN NEw- 
tTon’s Boys’ Scoot, Highcross Street, Leicester (B); ALDERMAN NEwrTon’s GiRLs’ 
Leicester (G); ALLEYN’s ScHooL, S.E. 22 (B); AsHBy-pE-La-Zoucn, Girls’ 
Grammar School, Leicestershire (G); Ayr AcapEmy, Ayr (B). 

BaBLAKE ScHOOL, Coventry (B); Barxinc AsBry ScHooL, Essex (B); Batu, Royal 
School (G); BEAMINSTER GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Dorset (B); BELLE VuE Hic ScHOOL For 
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Girts, Manningham Lane, Bradford (G); Bempriwce Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight (B); Coat Scuoot, Reading (B); BLyra SzconDary ScHOOL For GIRLS, 
St. Clement’s Hill, Norwich (G); Boutevarp Seconpary Hull (B & G); 
BriGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Dyke Road, Hove 4 (B); Bricuton, St. Mary’s Hall 
(G); BurNLEY GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Burnley, Lancs. (B); BuRTON-UPON-TRENT GRAMMAR 
ScHooL, Burton-upon-Trent (B). 


CarpirF ror Giris, The Parade, Cardiff (G); Carre’s GRAMMAR 
Scuoot, Sleaford, Lincs. (B); CHARLEs Epwarp Brooke Scuoot, Halsmere Road, 
S.E. 5 (G); GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Chesterfield (B); Caiswick County 
ScHoot For Boys, Park Road, Chiswick, W. 4 (B); Cutswick County Grris’ ScHooL, 
Burlington Lane, Chiswick, W. 4 (G); Cxrist’s Hosprrat, Hertford (G); Crry oF 
Lonpon ScHoot For Girts, Carmelite Street, E.C. 4 (G); CLapron County ScHoot, 
Laura Place, E. 5 (G); Cumron Bristol (B); Coporn ScHoot For GIRLS, 
Bow Road, E. 3 (G). 


Dartrey House Scuoot, 17 Brabourne Rise, Beckenham (G); DELABECHE SCHOOL, 
Swansea (G); De La SALLE Co.uece, Sheffield 4 (B); Devonport Hicu ScHOOL FoR 
Boys, Albert Road, Devonport (B). 


EastBournE, The High School (G) ; East SHEEN County ScHoot ror Boys, Sunbury 
Avenue, East Sheen, S.W. 14 (B); Epinsurcu Lapis’ 70 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh (G); Epmonton County ScHoot, Cambridge Road, Enfield, Mdx. (B). 


FE.sTeD ScHooL, School House, Felsted, Essex (B); FERNDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Glamorganshire (B); Forest ScHoot, Snaresbrook, E. 17 (B); Foster’s ScHoot, Sher- 
borne, Dorset (B). 


GopoLPHIN AND LatTyMER ScHoo.t, Hammersmith, W. 6 (G); Gowan Lega, High 
Road, South Woodford, E. 18 (G). 


HaBERDASHERS’ AsKE’s HAMPSTEAD SCHOOL, Westbere Road, N.W. 2 (B); HaLipon 
House Scuoot, Slough, Bucks. (G); HammersmirH, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
212 Hammersmith Road, W. 6 (G); Harpurney Hicu Scuoor, Manchester (G); 
Harrocate Harrogate, Yorkshire (G); HAWARDEN County ScHooL, Ruhle- 
ben, Hawarden, Chester (B & G); Heaptanp Co.tiecg, North Hill, Plymouth 
(G); Heaturietp Hicx Scuoot, College Road, Harrow, Mdx. (G); Henry MELLIsH 
County SEconDARY ScHOOL, Bulwell, Nottingham (B); Hitt House Scuoot, Up- 
minster, Essex (G) ; HoLLoway ScHoot, Hilldrop Road, N. 7 (B) ; Honor Oak ScHoot, 
Peckham Rye, S.E. 22 (G); Howarp Garpens ror Giris, Howard 
Gardens, Cardiff (G); Hunmansy HA tt, nr. Filey, E. Yorks. (G). 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION SECONDARY ScHOOL, Southend, Darlington (G). 
James Scuoot, Edinburgh (G). 


KispwortH GRAMMAR ScHooL, Kibworth Beauchamp, Leicester (G); KiLBURN 
GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Salusbury Road, N.W. 6 (B); Kitmarnock Acapemy, Ayrshire 
(B); Kinc’s Scoot, Worcester (B); Knott ScHoot, Camberley, Surrey (G). 


Laure Scuoot, Wroxall Abbey, Warwick (G); Leicester Crry Boys’ SECONDARY 
ScHoot, Leicester (B); Le1icHToN Park ScHoot, Leighton Park, Reading (B); Lian- 
GOLLEN County ScHoot, Denbighshire (B & G); Luton, The High School, Alexandra 
Avenue, Luton (G). 
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MALvERN Worcs. (B); MERcERs’ ScHoot, Holborn, E.C. 1 (B); MERCHANT 
Taytors’ Sandy Lodge, Northwood, Mdx. (B); Mittmounr SECONDARY 
ScHOOL For Girts, Mill Mount, The Mount, York (G). 


Netson ScHoot, Wigton, Cumberland (B); St. CuTHBERT 
GRAMMAR ScHOOL (B). 


Oswestry Hicu ScHoot ror Boys, Oswestry (B); Oswestry Giris’ ScHoot, 
Oswestry (G) ; 


PonTEFRACT, The High School (G); PortsmourH Hicu Scuoot, Kent Road, South- 
sea (G); PortsmourH NorTHERN Giris’ GRAMMAR ScHOOL, Mayfield Road, North 
End, Portsmouth (G); Putney Hicu ScHoot, 35 Putney Hill, S.W. 15 (G). 


Queen ANNE’s ScHooL, Caversham, Reading (G); Queen ETHELBURGA’s SCHOOL, 
Harrogate (G). 


RepcaTe House Scuoor, Bognor Regis (G); ReicaTe, Country ScHoot For Girts_ 
(G); Rocupae, Municipal High School for Girls, Greenhill (G); Rocuester, Gram- 
mar School for Girls, Maidstone Road (G); Royat Latin Scuoot, Buckingham, 
Bucks. (G). 


St. Manor Hill, Birkenhead (B); St. Denis ScHoot, Ettrick 
Road, Edinburgh (G); St. HeLen’s ScHoot, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 3 (G); 
St. Hitpa’s P.N.E.U. ScHoot, Bushey, Herts. (G); St. JoszpuH’s Blackpool 
(B); St. Marcaret’s ScHoot, Sheepcote Road, Harrow (G); St. Mary’s Convent, 
S. Ascot, Berks. (G); St. Saviour’s AND St. OLAvE’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
New Kent Road, S.E. 1 (G); St. Ursuia’s Hicu Scuoot, Greenwich, S.E. 10 (G); 
SauissuryY, The High School (G); SALTBURN BY THE SEA HicH Scuoot, Yorkshire (G) ; 
SHERBORNE ScHOOL, Dorset (B); SrrTINcBouRNE, County School for Girls, Brenchley 
House (G); Stoane Scuoot, Hortensia Road, Chelsea, S.W. 10 (B); SourHaMpPTon, 
Grammar School for Girls, Upper Hill Lane (G); SourHenp-on-Sga, High School for 
Boys, Prittlewell Chase (B); Sours Witts Seconpary ScHOOL FoR Gir.s, Salisbury 
(G); SourHwo.p, St. Felix School (G); Srocxton-on-TEEs, Secondary School for 
Girls (G); Stroup, High School for Girls (G) ; SuNDERLAND HicH ScHoot, Co. Durham 
(G); Surron CoLpFIELD, Girls’ High School, Jockey Road (G); Surron Hicu Scxoot, 
Cheam Road, Sutton (G); Swanace GramMAR ScHOooL, Swanage (B); SYDENHAM, 
County Szconpary ScHoot, Dartmouth Road, Sydenham, S.E. 26 (G). 


Tirrin Girts’ ScHooL, Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames (G); Truro ScHoot, 
Truro (B). 


Unrversiry ScHoox, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 3 (B); Upton 
Convent F.C.J., Upton, Wirral, Cheshire (G). 

Wane Deacon Grammar ScHooL, Widnes (B); WALTHAMsTOW HALL, Sevenoaks, 
Kent (G); WetsH ScHoot, Ashford, Mdx. (G); West Briocrorp County 
SEconDARY ScHooL, Nottingham (B); Westminster Crry ScHoor, Palace Street, 
S.W. 1 (B); Warrcirr Croydon (B); WoLsTANTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs. (B) ; WorcEsTER, Royal Grammar School, Worcester (B). 


York, St. Peter’s School (B). 
Addendum—Perse Girxs’ ScHoo., Cambridge. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following reports have reached us for printing in this Number. 
NOTTINGHAM 
Autumn, 1939 

October 27, Professor V. de S. Pinto on ‘Realism in English Poetry’. 
- November 12, Discussion, to be opened by Professor J. Lavrin on “The Contemporary 
Author and the Contemporary Reading Public’. 

November 24, Dr. P. Gurrey on ‘The Psychological Basis of the Appreciation of 
Poetry’. 

December 6, Mr. L. A. G. Strong will lecture to the Branch. 


PLYMOUTH 


October 7, Mr. Whitfield on “The Seven Pillars of Wisdom’. 
November 4, The Rev. Allan Wyon on ‘What it is to be civilized’. 
December 2, Mr. Leonard Clark on Alfred Williams. 

January 6, Miss Herbertson on “The Home Muse’. 

January 24, Miss Goad on ‘The Poetry of James Elroy Flecker’. 
February 3, Miss Lee on ‘Russian Drama’. 

February 28, Miss Hilary Carruthers on Francis Thompson. 
March 28, Sir William Munday on Henry V. 

March (date unfixed), Mr. R. R. Brown on Anthony Trollope. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
Report of May Meeting. 
On May 27 Mr. C. R. Bull read an interesting paper on D. H. Lawrence to a small 
audience. Some discussion followed by Mr. Serle, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. Wilmot. 


Report of June Meeting. 

On June 26 Mr. F. T. Macartney spoke on the subject ‘What’s right and what’s 
left in Literature’. The theme of his discourse was the eternal question ‘What is art?’ 
and he went on to discuss the nature of ‘literature’, quoting De Quincey’s differentiation 
of ‘the literature of power’ from ‘the literature of knowledge’. In his view great litera- 
ture combined power and knowledge. 

The discourse was followed by an unusually vigorous discussion. 


Report of Fuly Meeting. 

On July 31 Mr. C. R. Badger spoke on ‘Poetry and Modern Life’. He was chiefly 
interested in the sociological aspect of modern poetry, and considered T. S. Eliot the 
most significant of modern poets. Eliot is the poet of the modern industrial civilization 
of Europe, for many aspects of which he has a furious hate. In the younger poets, 
Auden, Macneice, Day Lewis, the driving force is political fervour, and they have their 
eyes on the future. Some discussion followed. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


Tue Association has suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. Frank Sidgwick. We have 
received the following tribute to him from Mr. J. G. Wilson of Bumpus: 


Frank Sidgwick had been a member of the Committee of our Association, and 
was the publisher of the first two volumes of Poems of Today. In the tradition of 
Scholar Publishers his imprint carried personal and persuasive conviction. Contact 
with A. H. Bullen served to deepen his interest in publishing as a fine profession. 
He was a bookman endowed with the indefinably delicate and lovable quality 
of literary character which will remain in the memory of his friends when the more 
forceful aspects of purely business enterprise have disappeared. 


We congratulate our Hon. Treasurer, Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, on being made ~ 
a Companion of the Order of the Bath. The honour is a fitting acknowledgement of his 
services to education in the Navy. 


We also congratulate Dr. C. Narayana Menon, Professor of English at Benares Hindu 
University, on having the degree of D.Litt. conferred on him by Madras University 
for ‘published work of exceptional merit’. His latest book, Shakespearean Criticism, has 
received considerable attention from the English press. 


We append a list of members enrolled in the Central Body since January 1, 1939. 


Contributions intended for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than February 1. 
As we are often asked whether English is available for the general public, we take this opportunity 
of stating that the Magazine can be obtained through Messrs. W. H. Smith & Co. and any of the 
leading booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, the Oxford University Press —Ed. 


Members whom it may still concern are reminded to apply for revised Banker’s Orders on account 
of the increased subscriptions. The Magazine cannot be sent until subscriptions have been received. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December 31st, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a new member to the magazine ENGLISH 
(3 numbers for that year). The magazine, however, cannot be sent to existing members 
until the current year’s subscription has been received. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays 
and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ £1 15., and the Life 
Membership subscription is £5. The life membership subscription can be 
compounded on the basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscrip- 
tion paid. 

(¢) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch. 


(b) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
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the Modern Humanities Research Association at the reduced members’ price of 45. 6d., 
post free, non-members’ price being 7s.6d. Application for this Bibliography should 
be — to the Secretary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road Connell floor), 
London, S.W. 7. 


(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Quick, Efficient, Postal Service 


New and Secondhand books on 
every subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes. 


Enrolments taken for 
THE CLASSICS BOOK CLUB 


Members buy special editions of 
the world’s masterpieces of lite- 
rature, beautifully bound and 
printed, for ONLY 2/6 EACH. 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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